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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1960. 


TWO PRIME MINISTERS—TWO POINTS OF VIEW: DR. VERWOERD SPEAKING INTO 


MR. MACMILLAN TO CAPE TOWN FOR THE LAST AND MOST SIGNIFICANT STAGE OF HIS AFRICAN TOUR. 
On February 1 Mr. Macmillan arrived in Cape Town by air and was met at 
the airport by Dr. Verwoerd. On the following day he spent most of the 
morning in private talks with Dr. Verwoerd—the first they had had since 


Mr. Macmillan’s arrival in South Africa. In the afternoon Mr. Macmillan 
met several prominent anti-apartheid leaders at a garden party; and on 
Feb. 3 delivered his now-historic speech to a gathering of the South African 


Postage —Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d. ; Elsewhere Abroad, ‘4d. 


THE MICROPHONE AS HE WELCOMED 


Parliament. On Feb. 5 Mr. Macmillan and Lady Dorothy left Cape Town and 
were given a tremendous send-off by the English-speaking members of a large 
crowd on the quayside, who sang “‘ For they are jolly good fellows "’ and cried 
“‘ Long live the Commonwealth !"’ At his last Press conference Mr. Macmillan 
reiterated his warning that in Britain's view the present policies of the South 
African Government could lead to disaster. 





‘(These rates epply « as 3 The Illustrated Lendon News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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F- there is any spot in Britain’s capital more 
hallowed by history than any other it is Tower 
Hill. Long before even Westminster Abbey arose 
in the marshes to the west of London, Tower Hill 
was a meeting-place of our remote citizen ancestors 
and the look-out commanding the approaches to 
the City from the tidal river and sea. It is 
intimately linked in history with the Romans, 
with Alfred and his successors, and with every 
one of our Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor kings. 
Below it lies the Pool of London, where from time 
immemorial the ships that brought wealth to the 
City anchored to unload their cargoes into the 
lighters that plied between the famous anchorage 
and the Thames-side wharves beyond. Here the 
Norman William built his: Tower and here for 
centuries the sovereigns of England came before 
their crowning to ride through the City streets 
to Westminster. And here to-day, side by side 
with the Tower—still the repository of 
the Crown jewels—are the Royal Mint, 
Trinity House—the ancient corporation 
founded “for the relief, increase and 
augmentation of the Shipping of this 
Realm of England” that still regulates 
the kingdom's navigation, and of which 
Sir Winston Churchill is an Elder Brother 
—and the Headquarters Building of the 
Port of Léndon Authority which since 
1909 has controlled the world’s greatest 
port. Here, too, is Tower Green, where, 
in a little space, between the 14th and 
18th centuries, so many of Britain’s 
noblest heads fell on the scaffold; and by 
far the most substantial remaining por- 
tion of London's ancient wall. And here, 
most appropriately, is the National 
Memorial to the 12,000 merchant seamen 
and fishermen who fell in the First World 
War and the 24,000 who fell in the Second. 
To the south of the Memorial and the 
garden that surrounds it is that pictur- 
esque achievement of Victorian industry 
and resource, Tower Bridge, and to the 
west the beautiful church of All Hallows, 
Barking-by-the-Tower—the oldest parish 
church in London—now exquisitely re- 
stored’ from the rubble that Hitler's 
bombs had made of it by the genius of 
Lord Mottistone and the great architec- 
tural firm of Seeley and Paget. 

That-this wonderful site would be visually 
worthy of the traditions it enshrines and of the 
historic public buildings that crown it has long 
been the hope and sustained purpose of a little 
group of London's citizens who since the ‘twenties 
have dedicated themselves to restoring Tower Hill 
to its proper place as the City’s chief meeting- 
ground and recreational centre. In 1931 the 
Rev. P. B. Clayton, the founder and beloved 
padre of Toc H and for the past four decades 
Vicar of All Hallows, Barking, published a Memo- 
randum setting out the disabilities from which it 
then suffered—the shabby and hideous buildings 
which had been erected by 19th-century com- 
mercial interests without a thought to the beauty 
and venerable associations of the hill, the enclosure 
of its former open spaces which in ancient times 
had earned it the name of the “great broad 
room” of London, the total conceajment of 
the noble City wall—so neglected by its then 
custodian, the Office of Works, that much of 
it had recently fallen down—the sordid alleys and 
grimy hutments and hoardings that an indifferent 
public and its elected representatives had allowed 
to disfigure it. The gravest and ugliest of all 
the marks of that unfilial indifference was the 
enormous and monstrous warehouse that had 
been run up in the ‘sixties of the last century 


AND GOD'S MERCY”: 


In his article on this page Sir Arthur Bryant discusses an 
the London County Council and City Corpor 

Tower Hill precinct. This illustration shows how the 
“cut off, as never before, that loveliest of London's churches (All Hallows) from 
the River and the entrance ond of the Tower with which it is bound by every tie of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


by a speculative builder, and which, popularly 
though incorrectly known to our fathers and 
grandfathers as the ‘‘ Mazawattee Building,” 
completely destroyed the unity of Tower Hill and, 
towering above the church, shut out both light 
and air from All Hallows and the City streets 
beyond. 

From that picture of neglect and degradation— 
“ ignored, disregarded, maltreated and forgotten,” 
as he described the City wall—“ Tubby ” Clayton 
in his Memorandum drew another picture: of 
what the hill, rightly used and restored, might 
one day become. By a process of gradual 
demolition and restoration, he wrote, “‘ London 
could have a large portion of its eastern wall, 
its’ veritable birth-place, brought to light. It 
could regain’ its ‘great broad room,’ a big 
promenade accessible to every City worker... . 
More than a million now work within the City 





“DWARFING THE TOWER AND ALL HALLOWS—TWIN SYMBOLS . . . OF MAN'S JUDGMENT 


THE TOWER OF LONDON PRECINCT. 


jistory and neighbourhood.” 


area, and no such space as this is elsewhere 
available. Much could be done, even now, without 
cost to make Tower Hill delightful. Bands could 
be introduced into the Garden of Trinity Square 
and would be immensely popular. The atmosphere 
of the whole Hill would benefit, if it were treated 
thus. Folk would flock out to get the air, a 
glimpse of the River, together with some music, 
and go back to their duties delighted and re- 
freshed. The morale of all this City area would 
thus be benefited.” 

Three years later, as a result of Clayton’s vision 
and the generous and practical support of such 
far-sighted patriots as the late Lord Wakefield of 
Hythe and Captain Sir Ion Hamilton Benn—who, 
like the Vicar of All Hallows, has lived to see his 
hopes in part realised—the Tower Hill Improve- 
ment Fund was founded for the purpose of restor- 
ing the amenities of the area to the west and 
north of the Tower of London. Inaugurating the 
Fund at the Court of Common Council in the 
Guildhall, Lord Wakefield, a former Lord Mayor, 
who characteristically accompanied his appeal by 
a cheque of £30,000—a tithe of the vast sums he 
subsequently bestowed on the Trust—spoke of it 
as “‘ a cause which closely concerns the honour of 
London,” and of Tower Hill as “ the very heart 
of the City, its most historical place . . . to-day a 
lost inheritance.” 


A SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE HUGE COMMERCIAL 
BUILDING ENVISAGED FOR TOWER HILL IN THE NEW PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


id deplores some aspects 
ation plan for the redevelopment of the 
new building would 


From the time when our earliest forefathers, the 

first of all Londoners, built their huts upon this rising 
ground, and from their crazy boats caught salmon 
in the wide stream now spanned by the Tower Bridge, 
this commanding slope has been the very threshold 
of London. The Roman ‘sentry has guarded it, 
standing’ upon hi great wall which still remains, 
hidden and dishonoured by mean modern buildings. . . . 
Its historic right to be the City’s pleasure-ground is 
certain; its space is the most ample which can now 
be found; its position—midway between the wealth 
of the City’s commerce and the homes of her poorest 
citizens—is unrivalled. Its beauty, actual and 
potential, is unique. 
“ Here,” this great Londoner continued, “in the 
throbbing heart of the City on which the life of 
London and so much beyond depends, men have 
no comparable space for recreation of body and 
mind. Where the need is greatest the facilities 
are least—and all the time the opportunity is 
there, only awaiting to be effective. This 
opportunity is Tower Hill. Clear it boldly 
of certain features which have long dis- 
figured it. Lavish upon it not only 
material gifts such as this generous City 
can well afford, but gifts of skill and 
imagination such as it can certainly 
command—and you will enrich for all 
time the life of the community which 
we all desire to serve. When that day 
comes, there will be here a noble space, 
supreme as a promenade, the pride of 
homecoming sons and daughters of the 
Empire, the admiration of the foreign 
visitor, a public park set with grass and 
trees, bounded upon the east by the 
historic City wall and on the south by 
the Tower itself.... Our plan for the 
redemption of Tower Hill aims at re- 
creating one of the chief beauties of our 
ancien: and glorious City.” 

In 1950, after Hitler's bombs had 
destroyed half the “‘ Mazawattee building "’ 
and Lord Wakefield himself had perished 
in the blitz, the dream whose realisation he 
had done so much to make possible was, in 
of large part, fulfilled by the demolition by 
the Tower Hill Improvement Trust of the 
remainder of the vast warehouse—and two 
other warehouses—and the erection in its 
place ofa terraced garden open to the public 
and with an uninterrupted view across Great 
Tower Hill of the Tower. The title-deeds of the 
garden were handed over by the late Sir John 
Anderson, as he then was—the President of the 
Trust—to the Lord Mayor, who declared the terrace 
open in the presence of thousands of London’s East 
End citizens. And though much still remains to be 
done to make Tower Hill what it might become 
for future generations, it has now, thanks to the 
vision, generosity and persistence of some of 
London’s greatest sons, recovered much of its 
ancient attributes of beauty and spaciousness. It 
seems little short of a national tragedy that, in 
their plans for the re-development of the site, the 
London County Council and City Corporation 
should now have put forward a scheme for re- 
building on Tower Hill which will not only pre- 
vent the completion of the great work Lord Wake- 
field and his colleagues began but which, if carried 
through in its entirety, will dominate and hem in 
the hill by commercial erections far vaster than 
the hideous warehouses that so long disfigured 
and disgraced it and, dwarfing the Tower and All 
Hallows—twin symbols throughout our Christian 
history of man’s judgment and God's mercy— 
cut off, as never before, that loveliest of London's 
churches from the River and the entrance gate 
of the Tower with which it is bound by every tie 
of history and neighbourhood. 
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“THE WIND OF CHANGE IS BLOWING THROUGH THE CONTINENT ”: 
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MR. MACMILLAN MAKING HIS HISTORIC SPEECH-—-IN WHICH HE 


FRANKLY STATED THE U.K. GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS APARTHEID—TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN PARLIAMENT ON FEB. 3. 


Mr. Macmillan is seen here making the most important speech of his South 
African tour, to the South African Parliament. At the table are (1. to r.): the 
President of the Senate, Senator van Niekerk; Mr. Macmillan; the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, Mr. Conradie; the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd; 
and the Leader of the Opposition, Sir de Villiers Graaff. In his speech Mr. 
Macmillan unequivocally gave the British Government's attitude towards the 
Union’s racial policies. Some aspects of the policies, he said, made it impossible 
for Britain to give South Africa support and encouragement “‘ without being 


false to our own deep convictions about the political destinies of free men, 
to which in our own territories we are trying to give effect."’ His speech was 
generally received in silence and it was only his attack on the boycott of South 
African goods that drew strong applause. The public reaction to Mr. Mac- 
millan’s speech gives the impression that White South Africa now feels herself 
in isolation from the rest of the world. Mr. Macmillan delivered his speech 
underneath a large painting of Lord de Villiers arguing for the Act of Union 
in the Cape Parliament. He left South Africa on February 5 
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A NEW THEATRE; STRIKE DISCUSSIONS; WALKING; A MILITARY OCCASION. 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE N.U.R.: MR. SIDNEY GREENE. 
WHOSE UNION CALLED THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 


Leaders of the Trades Union oe and of the three railway unions were still debating 
the problem of the strike a week before it was due, on February 15. Two unions opposed 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF DR. BARBARA MOORE: EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD MISS WENDY LEWIS, STRIDING 


THROUGH BODMIN TOWARDS THE END OF HER 1000-MILE WALK. 
Three days after the triumphal arrival of Dr. Barbara Moore at Land's End at the end of 
her walk from John o’ Groat’s (see page 257), a _ 38 years her junior arrived after 
completing the same journey in 24 days. She is Miss Wendy Lewis, whose home is in Liverpool. 


BENEATH A THUNDERBIRD GUIDED MISSILE: A PARADE AT THE R.A. BARRACKS, WOOLWICH, 
WHICH MARKED AN IMPORTANT CHANGE IN ARTILLERY WEAPONS. 
The parade at Woolwich on Fi S marked the disbanding of the 57th Heavy Anti- 
Aircraft it was a occasion for many for under 
the watch: taze of ‘hunder missiles, the last of the Army's 3.7 anti-aircraft guns was 
‘awn by. Major-General E. D. Howard-Vyse took the salute. 


[ILLUSTRATED 


REPRESENTING A UNION WHICH OPPOSED THE STRIKE: MR. W. J 
EVANS (LEFT) AND MR. J. L. SIMONS, OF THE AS.L.E.F. 
Be the Fy the Transport Salaried 

Engineers and 
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GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
WORKERS’ UNION: MR. F. COUSINS, AT T.U.C. HEADQUARTERS. 
Staffs Association and the Associated Society of Loco- 


and Firemen. It had been called by the National Union of Railwaymen. 


AHEAD OF DR. MOORE: TWO LANCASHIRE MEN, MR. PETER HOY (LEFT) AND MR. KEITH 
SYMINGTON, WALKING AMONG ADMIRING CROWDS AT LAND’S END. 

Her sister, Re eek > De, wes Clee SS eae Se. A week earlier, two 

Lancashire men had com; the same journey in 19 os ae beards, Union 

flags and broad smiles. Mr. Peter Hoy Sod 2a Keun Symington. 


A FESTIVAL THEATRE FOR CHICHESTER? A MODEL OF THE OPEN-STAGE TYPE OF THEATRE 
WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL SOON BE A FEATURE OF WEST SUSSEX. 
A non-profit-making trust has announced for building a theatre to seat 1450 
Chich wi , incorporating a roof which has mo need of 
Alec Guinness is among the trustees; 
Bessborough is chairman. The architects are Messrs. Powell and Moya. 


PEDRUAR 
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VAN GOGHS FROM RUSSIA; DR. BILLY 
GRAHAM ; SKATING; AND SWEARING-IN. 


SENT FROM RUSSIA TO PARIS, WITH OTHER FINE WORKS BY THE MASTER, FOR A 
A BEAUTIFUL—AND ENORMOUS—SKATING RINK AGAINST THE STRIKING BACKGROUND OF MOUNT VAN GOGH EXHIBITION: “ LA RONDE DES PRISONNIERS” AND “ PROMENADE A ARLES.” 
FUJIYAMA, JAPAN: THOUSANDS OF SKATERS ENJOYING THEMSELVES AT THE HAKONE RINK. bs oo — works, in the familiar style of the great Dutch artist, Vincent van Gogh, were 
AT KOMAGATAKE, IN EASTERN JAPAN. masterpieces sent from the Soviet Union to Paris for the exhibition at the 
Jacquemart-A André Museum. The Soviet pictures, besides including three outstanding 
self-portraits, included “Les Arénes d' Arles,” painted in 1888. 


VISCOUNT DUNROSSIL, THE FORMER SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, BEING SWORN IN ADDRESSING A HUGE CROWD AT THE RACECOURSE AT IBADAN, NIGERIA: DR. BILLY GRAHAM, 

AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, CANBERRA, L THE WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN EVANGELIST. 

Toe the left of Viscount Dunrossil is De aan hn ane Cane Cite, and on the other site Dr. Graham, carrying out an evangelistic campaign tour of Africa, addressed a huge crowd, 

of the throne Lady Dunrossil, and the Chief Justice, Sir Owen Dixon, who conducted the pri tly Moslem, on February 2. He was aided by an interpreter (seen on his right), who 
ceremony. Viscount Dunrossil is Australia’s fourteenth Governor-General. translated his exhortations into Yoruba. There were few converts. 
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R. MACMILLAN’S political 
opponents sometimes call him 

“ adroit " or even “ astute."" Neither 
adjective will do to describe his speech 
to the two Houses of the Union Parlia- 
ment of South Africa on February 3, 
certainly not the second, which has a 
depreciatory air. He did display skill 
because that was needed ; he displayed 
also boldness, without which he could not have 
made his views clear; but he spoke with kindness, 
with charm, and in terms of friendship. He had 
to face a formidable test and he came through it 
successfully. He wanted to be frank without 
wounding. It is difficult to see how he could have 
used the power of language to better or more 
honourable effect or appeared as a finer statesman. 


The preliminary part of the speech may attract 
less attention than what followed and in the briefer 
reports become closely compressed. It is, however, 
significant. He began by declaring himself privi- 
leged to come in 1960, “ the golden wedding of 
the Union.” He spoke of the economy based on 
healthy agriculture and thriving and resilient 
industries estab- 
lished in the last 
fifty years. He 
referred to what 
he had been able 
to sec of South 
African mining, to 
the Iron and Steel 
Corporation and 
the Council for 
Scientific and 
Industrial Re- 
search, to the 
wonderful port of 
Durban and “ the 
skyscrapers of 
Johannesburg 
standing where, 


but open veldt.” 
He emphasised 
the brevity of the 
period in which 
skill and energy 
had achieved such 
great progress. 


He went on to 
consider Britain's 
contribution to 
this achievement, 
her investment in 
the country, the 
links between the 
two economies, 
the third part of 
South African im- 
ports furnished by 
Britain and the 
like proportion of 
South African ex- 
ports taken by 
Britain. He 
glanced at the 
Union's strategic 
situation and its 
contribution to 
victory in the two 
world wars, in one 
of which he had 
served as a soldier 
and in the other 
as a Minister. He 
paid tribute to 
the Union's readi- 
ness to provide 
technical aid to 
the less well-developed parts of Africa. This, he 
said, showed determination, as the most advanced 
industrial country of the continent, to play a part 
in the new Africa of to-day. 


leaders in the 
conversation wi 


The speaker led up to his most serious words of 
all with a survey of the growth of African 
—— “I understand,” he said, “ and 

ympathise with your interest in these events and 
caer anxiety about them.” After the war, the 
emergence of independent nations, extremely 
ancient in Europe, had spread to Asia. This was 
an immediate result, but the same process had 
within a few years spread to Africa. He had had 
a month in which to study it at close quarters and 
it had been the most striking impression he had 
formed from his tour. It had to be accepted as a 
fact and national policies must take it into account. 
And it was western civilisation, with its application 
of science to human needs, which lay at the back 
of this remarkable development. 


AT A GARDEN PARTY IN CAPE TOWN: 


At a garden party in Cape Town given by the British 
ion to the policy of apartheid. 


table can be seen (left to right) Mrs. Jansen; the Dutch 
Mr. Macmillan made his long-awaited speech to 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
FRANK ELOQUENCE AT CAPE TOWN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Mr. Macmillan did not dwell long on the 
difference in the problems of various parts of the 
continent. In West Africa the political problem 
is less acute than elsewhere because the com- 
munities are hardly touched by the mingling of 
races of sharply divided civilisation, so that the 
setting up of independent states is by comparison 
simple. Whether it is being done too fast or too 
slowly need not be considered in this connection. 
Other parts, East, North, and, to some extent, 
Central Africa, are lands where Europeans have 
settled and in some cases Asians have immigrated 
in large numbers. Kenya might almost be called 
the Union of South Africa in miniature. In both 


are to be found sharp differences of opinion, even 
between groups of European settlers. 


Whatever 








(ABOVE) MR. MACMILLAN TALKING TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAPE TOWN, AN OPPONENT OF APARTHEID; 
AND (BELOW) HIS PERHAPS SYMBOLICALLY EMPTY CHAIR AT DR. VERWOERD’S TABLE. MR. MACMILLAN WAS TALKING TO MRS. MARGARET 
BALLINGER, ONE OF THE FOUR meted WHO SIT AS NATIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNION PARLIAMENT. 


Ambassador ; 
to the South African Parliament, which 


the critic sitting in this country may say, a painful 
dilemma has to be faced here. 


It was only after making all this clear that Mr. 
Macmillan came to the differences between the 
Governments in which he and Dr. Verwoerd held 
the office of Prime Minister. As he said, there 
need be no surprise that the Union should see its 
duty in a very different light to that in which 
Britain regarded hers or that this should result in 
divergent policies. Yet in matters of this kind it 
is impossible that the internal policy of a Govern- 
ment can be isolated. It affects other interests, 
and in this case particularly those of Britain and 
the rest of the Commonwealth. So it has to be 
said, as he put it, that “ there are some aspects 
of your policies which make it impossible for us 
(to support and encourage South Africa) without 
being false to our own deep convictions.” 


It was only in a few sentences and mainly in 
that just quoted that the British Prime Minister 


h Commissioner, Sir John Maud, on February 2, Mr. Macmillan met some prominent 
fe talked to Dr.’ Joost de Blank, the Archbishop of Cape Town. He also had a long 
Mrs. Ballinger, during which this picture of his empty chair at the table where Dr. ee At the 
Mrs. Verwoerd; a. dH. Loe &. Verwoerd. The next day 
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dealt with the great conflict of opinion 
Some may say that, this being so, he 
should have dealt exclusively with 
apartheid. To have done so would 
not have been fair, or useful, or states. 
manlike. The speech was, in fact, 
addressed to a world-wide audience as 
well as to the very small one assembled 
in the dining-room of the South African 
Houses of Parliament. For both it was essentiaj 
that the visitor should depict the background, for 
the world that it might comprehend this, for the 
Union parliamentarians that they might realise 
how the British Government saw it and the extent 
of their knowledge of it. This was done, and very 
well done. 7 


One heartening aside expressed dislike of 
attempts in Britain to organise a consumer boycott 
of South African goods. I have written about 
this subject already at some length. Here | 
will say only that I find it even more detestable 
as I go on contemplating it. The notion that 
it will intimidate those against whom it is 
supposed to be directed—though, in fact, it 
would if success- 
ful do more harm 
to those whom 
it allegedly sup- 
ports—appears 
to me to be 
fatuous. I should 
have said _ that 
there were few 
communities in 
the world on 
whom intimida- 
tion was less 
likely to prove 
effective. Any 
hint of official 
backing to this 
campaign would 
amount to repu- 
diation of the 
principles of the 
Commonwealth. 


As I write, it 
is too early to 
assess reactions. 
According to 
reports, the audi- 
ence was, for the 
most part, silent 
and some mem- 
bers did not 
applaud at the 
end of the speech. 
That this will be 
generally wel- 
comed outside the 
Union I have no 
doubt. I see no 
reason why Mr. 
Macmillan’s 
words, taken 
within their con- 
text, should create 
or exacerbate 
bitterness within. 
On the other 
hand, we must 
realise that, con- 
fining our view to 
a short distance 
ahead, it is im- 
possible to expect 
from them tan- 
gible changes. The 
toughness of the 
alls 4 in his . community does 

not mean only 
that it will not easily be bullied, but also that it 
will not readily take unpalatable advice. 


In one respect this problem differs from many 
others of our time. I have always been a firm 
believer in the phrase solvitur ambulando. Many 
of the issues over which we tear each other and 
our own emotions solve themselves, sometimes 
regrettably from our point of view, often in a 
manner wholly unexpected. Mr. Macmillan 
expressed confidence that in fifty years these par- 
ticular differences would be regarded as of historical 
interest only. He is very likely right. Yet this is 
a case where there does appear to be some risk of 
a serious disaster. Unwise policy might lead to a 
flare-up which a half-century from now would still 
be more than an academic question. It might 
more easily lead to a very swift spread of Com- 
munism over the African Continent. For that 
reason, if no other, facts, acceptable or not, 
need to be frankly faced. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—I. 


[ common. O.F.S. THE END OF A TRAGEDY: THE AFTER THE HOLE WAS FINALLY DRILLED AT THE CLYDESDALE ADJUSTING THE TELEVISION CAMERA WHICH WAS LOWERED 
WOODEN PLUG WHICH SEALED THE DRILL-HOLE. COLLIERY: WORKERS HOLDING THE MICROPHONE CABLE. DOWN THE BOREHOLE: THE SIGNALS WERE UNINTELLIGIBLE 
On > eet 5, Dr. Verwoerd announced in the House of Assembly that all 3> had been was making a borehole. Great difficulties were experienced, but early in February it was 
ior the = miners trapped in the Clydesdale Colliery, at Coalbrook, e Free possible to lower a two-way microphone. There was, however, no reply; and when a 


State. At one time the last desperate hope was (pees on a high-speed diamond which specialised television camera was also severed, no sense could be made of the i =mge received 


| EN ROUTE FOR MECCA. KING MOHAMMED V PARIS. M. DEBRE ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY ON FEBRUARY 2, MONACO. PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO (LEFT) GREETING 
| OF MOROCCO, IN PILGRIM’S DRESS, SEEN WHILE REQUESTING SPECIAL POWERS FOR PRESIDENT DE GAULLE'S MISS AVA GARDNER, ONE OF HER GUESTS AT THE GALA ROSE 
TRAVELLING FROM JIDDA TO MECCA DURING HIS GOVERNMENT. BALL GIVEN BY PRINCE RAINIER AND PRINCESS GRACE AT 
VISIT TO SAUDI ARABIA—IN THE COURSE OF HIS The special powers for which M. Debré asked were granted THE SPORTING CLUB IN MONTE CARLO ON FEBRUARY 5. THERE 


| RECENT TOUR OF ARAB STATES, TO WHOM HE HAS Se ith a 2 ae & { Lg By yg agg me , WERE ABOUT 500 GUESTS, MAINLY DRAWN FROM THE HIGH 
HOPED TO BRING PEACE. M. Malraux and M. Joxe. , SOCIETY OF THE RIVIERA 


HAVANA, CUBA. THE BEARDED DR. CASTRO AND MR. MIKOYAN HOLD UP THEIR HANDS FIJI. CELEBRATING THE LAYING OF THE LAST YARD OF PAVEMENT CONCRETE FOR 
IN GREETING AFTER THE SHOOTING INCIDENT AT THE OPENING OF THE SOVIET TRADE EXHIBITION. A NEW RUNWAY: MR. DOYLE ACCEPTING A DRINK FROM HIS HEADMAN, MAIKELI 
On February 5, as Mr. Mikoyan, the Russian First Deputy Prime Minister, was about to open a Russian { On January 5, the laying of the new two-mile runway of Nandi Airport, Fiji—part 
exhibition at the Palace of Fine Arts in Havana, there was a burst of firing between the police and of the {2,500,000 improvement devel ent undertaken by Taylor Woodrow 

anti-Communist demonstrators, in which one person was reported wounded. (Overseas) Ltd., in conjunction with D. B. Waite of New Zealand—was completed 


‘Bia, , 
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CHICAGO, U.S.A. ANASTHETISING A RACE HORSE: DR FRANCONIA, WEST GERMANY. ENVELOPED IN A CHICAGO, U.S.A. WITH A PICTURE OF THE ABOMIN. 
E. WYNN JONES, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, WHO HAS COAT OF PLASTIC MATERIAL AS A PROTECTION AGAINST FROST ABLE SNOW MAN WHICH HE HOPES TO CAPTURE: SIR 
INVENTED THIS FIRST SUCCESSFUL GAS MACHINE FOR PUTTING A STATUE OF A SAINT, ONE OF MANY STATUES CALLED EDMUND HILLARY, THE CONQUEROR OF EVEREST, WHO IS 
LARGE ANIMALS TO SLEEP IN PREPARATION FOR SURGERY WARTELN, WHICH ARE BEING GIVEN THIS PROTECTION ORGANISING A HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION SPONSORED BY 
THE MACHINE HAS TAKEN TEN YEARS TO PERFECT THE CUPIDS BELOW ARE NOT GIVEN THE SAME COMFORT ; THE FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


JAPAN. A BRIDGE BUILT OVER THE PROTECTIVE STRUCTURE TO ENABLE GOLFERS TO JAPAN. DESIGNED TO GIVE MOTORISTS PROTECTION FROM GOLF BALLS: A GREAT NETWORK 
CONTINUE THEIR GAME. THIS IS ON THE ROAD BETWEEN TOKYO AND YOKOHAMA, OF GIRDERS AND WIRE NETTING ON A HIGHWAY THAT RUNS THROUGH A GOLF COURSE 
AT THE HODOGAYA A road that runs through a golf course has about 300 yards of its length covered with girders 
GOLF COURSE. and wire netting, in order to protect motorists from the golf balls. Of the 18 holes on the 

Hodogaya course, ¢ are on one cite and Be are on Ge cher 


(Left.) 

PARIS, FRANCE, 
CLAIMED TO BE THE 
FIRST AUTOMATIC DE- 
LIVERY OF COAL: A 
SLOT MACHINE 
STARTED BY THE 
FRENCH COAL INDUS- 
TRY. BY INSERTING 
200 FRANCS THE CUSTO- 
MER GETS A PAPER 
BAG FULL OF COAL. 


( x 
U.S.A. THE ALLIS- 
CHALMERS EXPERI- { 
MENTAL TRACTOR } 
WHICH IS POWERED } 
BY ELECTRICITY PRO- } 
DUCED BY 1008 FUEL { 
CELLS. MR. T. G. KIRK- 
LAND, WHO HELPED 
BUILD THE CELLS, 
POINTS TO A UNIT OF 
NINE FUEL CELLS. IT 
HAS A 20-H.P. MOTOR. 
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WHERE PRIESTS GUARD THE WATERS WHICH ARE IDENTIFIED WITH ONE OF THE 
RIVERS OF EDEN: THE COPSE ON THE HILL WHICH CONTAINS TWO CHURCHES. 


SURROUNDED BY PILGRIMS TO THE 

SACRED SPRINGS OF THE BLUE NILE: 

MRS. MONS, WHO MADE THE JOURNEY 
TO THIS PLACE BY HELICOPTER. 


ETHIOPIA. THE SOURCE 
OF THE BLUE NILE. 


I* Ethiopia the Blue Nile is 
said to be the River Gihon 
of Eden mentioned in Genesis 
and the waters of its source 
are still held by the priests 
who guard it and by pilgrims 
to be capable of curing all ills. 
The secret of the source of 
the Blue Nile has intrigued 
travellers from Alexander the 
Great to Mrs. Mons, who took 
these fascinating photographs 
and who had an advantage 

over the world-conqueror in 
arriving by helicopter. The 
river rises at over 9000 ft. 
from this spring called Gish 
Abbai and flows northward 
for about [Continued below. 


(Right.) 

EDEN-LIKE IN ITS WEALTH OF LUSH 

PLANT GROWTH: THE SPRING WHOSE 

WATERS ARE SAID TO CURE ALL 

ILLS AND WHICH ATTRACT LARGE 
NUMBERS OF PILGRIMS. 


SAME AS THE RIVER GIHON, “THAT COMPASSETH THE WHOLE LAND OF ETHIOPIA 


3 . IT . ; ‘ae - - 
THE INNER FENCE BEYOND WHICH ONLY THE PRIESTS ARE PERMITTED TO GO. THE BLUE NILE IS SAID TO BE THE ) 


Continued.) “seventy miles, entering Lake Tana at the south-west corer. It then flows out of the 

lake at the south-east point from where, describing an immense loop, it proceeds on a 1000-mile 

journey to Khartoum where it meets the White Nile. The first European to see and describe 
READING AT A RUSTIC LECTERN SURROUNDED BY THE WATER- the source of the Blue Nile was the Spanish Jesuit Pedro Paez in 1613. See ates ais ao 
BOTTLES OF THE FAITHFUL: AN UMBRELLA-SHADED PRIEST WITH copse which contains the churches of St. Michael and St. Zarabruk which hold the priests respon 

(ale fer the waters, “Large numbers of pilgrims journey there and bear away the holy water. 
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DESIGHED TO ACCOMMODATE 100 INFANTS AND 140 JUNIORS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW PRIMARY 
SCHOOL, PARTLY PREFABRICATED AND PARTLY MADE OF LOCAL MATERIALS. 


“ CAN YOU SPELL YOUR NAME? A GROUP OF CHILDREN—FROM AN INFANT CLASS 
WITH A FINE OUTLOOK TOWARDS MOUNT TROODOS: ONE OF THE BRIGHT AND SPACIOUS CLASSROOMS, ACQUIRING THE VERY FOUNDATIONS OF LITERACY. 
WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE HARD AT WORK. 


AKROTIRI, CYPRUS. 
THE ROYAL 
AIR FORCE’S MOST 
UP-TO-DATE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Tse most up-to-date 
primary school in the 
Royal Air Force, for chil- 
dren of officers and men 
living at the Akrotiri 


Force. A hundred infants 
and 140 juniors are accom- 
ted 


> 


+ 
TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF MR. W. S. CLIFF, THE HEADMASTER: A SINGING CLASS IN FOR BUILDING HEALTHY BODIES: SOME OF THE CHILDREN 
THE SCHOOL’S ASSEMBLY HALL. OCCUPIED WITH THEIR MILK, WHICH IS FREE OF CHARGE. 

> a 


\/ 





travelled, alert, 


, 
PUTTING AWAY THEIR VALUABLES: CHILDREN AT THEIR AT THE ROYAL AIR FORCE BASE: A GROUP OF CHILDREN, IN THEIR SMART UNIFORMS, 
LOCKERS IN ONE OF THE SUNNY CORRIDORS. WITH FLAMINGO BADGES, WATCHING A CREW OF NO. 32 SQUADRON BOARD A CANBERRA. 
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“ ENGLISH POLITICAL CARICATURE.” By M. DOROTHY GEORGE.* 


the Continent, but it very soon acquired a 

habitation. Mrs. George begins her history 
with the Great Rebellion, but abroad she could 
have gone as far back as 1499, for in that year 
there appeared a French cartoon entitled “ Le 
Revers du Jeu des Suysses,” which portrayed a 
card table round which were seated the Kings 
of England, France, and Spain, together with a 
Swiss nobleman, the moral being that Louis XII 
had won the game, namely, 
that he had achieved his 
ambitions in Italy in spite 
of Swiss opposition. This 
is one of the earliest polit- 
ical caricatures, and it was 
not until a century and a 
half later that similar 
cartoons began to 
appear in England in any 
number. 


They took their rise 
in the constitutional 
struggles of the 17th cen- 
tury, and they were pro- 
lific during the Civil War 
and the Popish Plot. As 
religion played a promi- 
nent part on both occasions 
it is in no way surprising 
that the cartoons should 
have been bitter in the 
extreme, for religion pro- 
duces both the best and 
the worst in human nature; 
vulgar abuse rather than 
humour was the dominant 
theme, and as often as 
not it was allied with 
scurrility and obscenity. 
No mud was too dirty 
to throw at an opponent, 
political or religious. The 
caricatures were as often 
as not accompanied by 
abusive verse, such as: 

What ’s a Protector? 

‘Tis a stately thing 


7 art of caricature came to England from 
local 


stamped with a crown. 


A counterfeited piece, but one that shows 
Charles his effigy with a copper nose. 

Fantastic shadow of the Royal head 

The brewer with the King’s arms quartered. 

In fine he ’s one we must Protector call, 

From whom the King of Heaven protect us all. 


Playing-cards were also used as a medium for 
propaganda, and there are in existence several 
interesting sets dealing both with the Popish Plot 
and with Monmouth’s Rebellion. sa 


With the triumph of Charles II over the Whigs 
there was a lull, which even the events of 
the Revolution did not seriously disturb, and 
Mrs. George attributes this to “an isolationist 
frame of mind towards the French wars.”” She 
continues: 

Suddenly, after eighteen or twenty years of meagre 
Pictorial output in the face of great events, there was 
an outburst of activity, unequalled for many years 
to come. The growing antagonism between Whig and 
Tory—now equated with High Church and Low Church 


Ministry which had at last become purely Whig 
after starting as mainly Tory, and which had had the 
upper hand in a very active pamphlet and newspaper 
war, suddenly found itself overwhelmed by an out- 
burst of popular disapproval in which Sacheverel 
became a martyred hero. This produced a pictorial 
war, more in tune with public opinion than the li 

war, and giving a striking view of the passions involved 
and the matters at stake. 


With the accession of the House of Hanover 
the Jacobites joined in the fray, and scant mercy 
was shown to the members of the new Royal 
family. For example, Mrs. tells us of 
a cartoon entitled “‘ Solomon in His Glory,” in 


Tie mere Tad mm Great Britain 


THEN ; ul off Nacflccres of, 
rewired. * haar sah A 
y < imaras taken free J bourt 





ISSUED IN THE CLAMOUR AGAINST A TAX ON CYDER 
LEVIED BY THE HATED LORD BUTE IN 1763: AN “ EXCISE- 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN “ENGLISH POLITICAL CARICATURE,” 
BY MRS. GEORGE. 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


which George II dallies with Madame Walmoden, 
a sceptre falling from his hand, while a pug- 
dog plays with his mourning hatband for Queen 
Caroline, whose portrait can be seen on the wall. 
After the Battle of Culloden the Duke of Cumber- 
land is frequently portrayed as a butcher. 


The close of the 18th, and the opening years 
of the roth, century witnessed the heyday of 
caricature, when Gillray and Rowlandson were 
matched against French 
rivals of equal virulence, 
for there was a war of 








a — 

2 2s\ a on land and sea. In 
the same activity, for 
those were the days of 
The Anti-Jacobin. The 
paper was edited by 
William Gifford, whose 
career had indeed been a 
varied one, for before going 
to Exeter College, Oxford, 
he had been a cabin-boy 
and a shoemaker’s 
apprentice. Under the 
inspiration of George 
Canning the policy of the 
paper was to implicate 
the whole of the Opposition 
in the doctrines of its 
extremists, and in this 
it was highly successful. 
Its biting satire has become 
almost proverbial, and 
for this Canning was 
largely responsible. At 
the same time the literary 
side of the revolutionary 
movement was by no 
means neglected, and, 
in particular, Kotzebue, 
Schiller, and Goethe were 
hotly attacked for the 





family once more, and George IV especially 
became their butt: 


Caricaturists founc a topic in the King’s fishing in 
Virginia Water, where he had built a Chinese fishing 
temple from which all but his intimates were rigidly 
excluded. Two prints are titled A King-Fisher. 
In one he is alone, wearing a crown and using a 
sceptre as fishing rod. In the other he is dressed as 
in recent portraits, and wears a bell-shaped top hat 
He has hooked a frog; Lady Conyngham sits beside him, 
ready to help with a landing net. A remark of Lady 
Shelley's illustrates George IV's sensitiveness to 
caricature: ‘the caricature of ‘“‘ The King-Fisher"’ has 
somewhat stopped the fishing!" And these cari- 
catures were mild indeed compared with earlier ones. 


They look forward to Rex Whistler's immortal 
“The Prince Regent awakening the Spirit of 
Brighton,” and the other pictures which once 
adorned the walls of the officers’ mess of the 
Welsh Guards at Codford. 


~ The caricatures and cartoons which Mrs. George 
reproduces in these two volumes admirably 
represent English public opinion during the 
period they cover, but they have an added 
interest in that they show the extent to which 
that public opinion could be wrong, not least in 
foreign affairs. All through the long struggle 
against Napoleon the impression is created that 
the French Empire was on the verge of collapse, 
and when the armies of Louis XVIII invaded 
Spain in 1823 disaster was taken for granted. 
Cruikshank portrayed the French King as sitting 
in a wheeled chair tugging at a jackboot which 
will not go over his leg swollen with gout; as he 
leans back his crown falls off, and will reach the 
outstretched arms of the young King of Rome, 
who wears his father’s famous uniform, while 
facing Louis is a guillotine emerging from the 
clouds. In actual fact, the French invasion of 
Spain turned out to be a mere military promenade, 
and the immediate result was to strengthen the 
Bourbon dynasty. 


As for the cartoons themselves, of the best 
it can be said that the more one looks into them 
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advanced views 
which they then 
held. 


It was Canning 
who persuaded 
Gillray to join the 
staff of the paper. 
Like its editor, he 
had had a somewhat 
chequered early 
career, for he had 
been an actor after 
becoming a student 
at the Royal 
Academy, but from 
the age of twelve 
he gave proof of his 
skill as a_ carica- 
turist. When he 
began to work for 
The Anti-Jacobin he 
was at the height of 
his fame, and the 
pavement was daily blocked by the crowd outside 
29, St. James’s Street, where his prints were dis- 
played. In later years Gillray’s health declined 
owing to his intemperate habits, and he had 
already sunk into a state of comparative imbecility 
when he died in 1815. His mantle fell upon George 
Cruikshank, of whose work Mrs. George gives us 
several examples. In caricature Cruikshank car- 
ried on the traditions of Rowlandson and Gillray, 
though without their ferocity and coarseness; in 
humorous drawing he stood alone; and as an 
illustrator he has never been excelled. 


‘= 
'4 


With the close of the war against France the 
cartoonists turned their attentions to the Royal 
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YET ANOTHER HEART CRY ON THE SUBJECT OF TAXATION: JOHN BULL AS HE STILL IS AND AS HE WAS 
SEEN IN 1786. EVERYTHING IN THE PRINT IS TAXED AND HE GROANS UNDER THE WEIGHT. 

The illustrations from the book “ English Political aceasta aie iat eres 





OR A S OF "TAXATION. 
me he rest marpen (Fines aah th ent 
7g eereiay io ma Oy ach thee oll & Te Devel 
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the more one sees, which is surely the criterion 
by which a good cartoon should be judged; the 
first glance conveys its purpose, and the more 
closely it is examined the more informative it 
should become without the “collapse of stout 
” atmosphere created by Punch in its less 
regenerate days. Mrs. George has made an 
admirable selection, and it is to be hoped 
that in a subsequent volume she will take 
the story down to the beginning of the First 
World War. 





* “ English Political Caricature, a Study of Opinion and 
Propaganda.” By M. Dorothy George. In two volumes ; 
illustrated. (Oxford ; 140s.) 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL AND THE SILVER CUP—TREASURES 
WITH A DRAMATIC HISTORY AND A RICH SIGNIFICANCE: 
EXCAVATIONS AT HASANLU, NEAR LAKE URMIA—PART II. 


By ROBERT H. DYSON, JR., Director of the Hesanlu Project of the University Museum of Philadephia and the 
Archeological Service of Iran; Assistant Curator, Near Eastern Section, University Museum. 


In our issue of January 23, Mr. Robert Dyson 
described the purpose and the first results of the 
excavations of the Hasanlu Project, a joint expedition 
of the Archeological Service of Iran and the Univer- 
sity Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia ; and brought the story up to the 
excavation of the large Burned Building, 
whose roof had collapsed during the sacking 
of the town, an event which entombed three 


other contents of the building. In this article 
he takes up the story from this point. For 
certain interpretative material im the Cap- 
tions to the pictures we ave indebled to an 
article by Miss Edith Porada which 
appeared in “‘ Expedition" (Vol. 1, No. 3), 
the Bulletin of the University Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


HESE three unfortunates had entered 
the flaming building at the time of 

the sacking of the Citadel. There, while 
they were carrying out the golden bowl 
from the second floor of the building, the 
floor collapsed beneath them and they 
died beneath the falling brickwork. The 
leader of the group carried an iron sword 
with gold foil handle and tiny auxiliary 
dagger, and wore an anklet of iron balls 
around his right ankle. The second man 
carried a bronze star-shaped mace-head 
and an iron sword. He wore a simple 
copper pin at his neck and perhaps a belt 
with copper studs at his waist. The latter 
point is uncertain, as the belt did not pass 
completely around the spinal column of 
the skeleton. The third man, striding or 
standing next to the second, fell in front 
with him against the wall. His right arm 
lay against the stone base and rested 
on the remains of a thick canvas-like 
material, which appears to have been 
covered with many small round bronze 
buttons as a ‘kind of protective armour. 
The buttons reached from the wrist to the 
shoulder. The skull and upper part of 
the body were badly crushed, but frag- 
ments of the skull rested tightly in what 
appeared to be the remains of a kind of 
copper skull-cap. This, however, is yery 
small, and could conceivably have been 
a small dish of some sort accidentally 
associated with the skull. On the other 
hand, the skeletons seem to be those of 
very young men and it might really have 
been a cap. The left arm lay flung down 
before the body and at the point where 
the finger bones lay we found the gold 
bowl. The bowl lay on its edge with the 


FIG, 1. 


base towards the man’s feet, the rim This exp, tease 
i. 


towards his head. The bowl was flattened 
against the wall. The suddenness and 
impact of the collapse was demonstrated 


Ete 








ALSO FOUND IN THE SAME 


Upper 
that it may be of Urartian origin. The textile 


to us by the fact that, when it came time to remove 
the skull of the second man, we found that the 
lower edge of the mandible had been driven axe- 
like into the upper end of the humerus, and we 
were able to lift them both out of the ground 


TEXTILE IN WHICH IT HAD BEEN WRAPPED STILL 





wrapped up and was 


BUILDING FROM WHICH THE GOLDEN BOWL 
COMES: A SILVER CUP WITH APPLIQUE ELECTRUM FIGURES. THE PATTERN OF THE 
SURVIVES. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1969 


without their separating! The bowl itsey 
(Figs. 2-5) provides an important link in th 
history of Western Iran from the point of viey 
of iconography and technique of manufacture 
since it is one of the few pieces excavated under 
controlled conditions. Its style represents the 
traditions of an area hitherto a blank on the map, 
and its visual content provides a body of materia) 
which will long be the subject of investigation ang 
discussion. To this treasure also must be added 
a silver cup with electrum figures (Fig. 1), which 
is of another style, perhaps Urartian, and was 
apparently a trophy carefully covered with cloth 
and stored away. It is covered with electrum 
figures and is now being cleaned in order 
to obtain proper photographs. 

Following the period of the sacking 
(estimated at present as late 9th century), 
there appears to have been a period of 
abandonment long enough for débris 
to accumulate against the base of the 
Citadel Wall. This wall, with its bastions 
and towers, was then restored to use and 
later stone foundations built up against 
it. Unlike the Burned Building, however, 
which has a neatly laid-out plan which 
bears some resemblance to plans of north 
Syrian buildings at Tell Halaf, \ 
chemish, etc., and made use of columns 
and coloured stone, these later walls seem 
rather haphazard. They are associated 
with a different variety of pottery, the 
most characteristic of which is an orange- 
buff ware decorated with painted tri- 
angles. It is very thin and brittle. This 
“triangle ware ’’ appears to be related 
in part to the painted pottery at Sialk B J 
cemetery and to sherds collected by our | 
survey at Ziwiye. It seems quite possible, 
therefore, that the reoccupation belongs 
to the late 8th or carly 7th century B.c 

Of course, the tantalising question is § 
“Who burned Hasanlu ?"’ And here we 
enter the realm of historical speculation— 
for, lacking documents, we must rely on 
a combination of relative chronology, 
radiocarbon dating, and historical in- 
ference to reach any conclusions. These 
latter are, of course, working hypotheses 
and nothing morc. 

The bulk of the material which can be 
compared from the Burned Building level 
at Hasanlu seems so far to connect it with 
the Assyrians. Furthermore, it is directly 
comparable to material in Assyria desig- 
nated as belonging to the middle of the 
gth century B.c. A few objects may be 
compared to cemetery B at Tepe Sialk, 
in Central Iran, but these comparisons 
are less specific. It would appear, then 
that culturally Hasanlu at this period was 
under the influence of Assyria. Such a 
Situation would accord well with the 
known history of the period, which was 
one of limited Assyrian expansion. The 
radiocarbon dates available at present do § 
not contradict this chronology. Thus the 
dating of the level would make the sacking 
some time after the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury. It would presumably have been 
enemies of the Assyrians who were respon- 
sible; that is, the [Continued opposite. 
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. FROM THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE BOWL TO THAT SHOWN IN FIG. 4: A HORNED GOD I 





Akkadian seals 


yA, recalls 
d king Etana to heaven—and is, of course, parallel with 


Greek myth of Zeus and Ganymede. 
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A BULL-DRAWN CHARIOT; AND A BOXING HERO—FROM THE HASANLU BOWL. 
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FIG. 4. THE GOLDEN BOWL OF HASANLU. THE LOWER REGISTER APPEARS IN FIG. 5. IN THE UPPER REGISTER, A GOD IN A CHARIOT DRAWN BY A BULL, WHICH SPEWS A STREAM LINKING =} 
; 


IT WITH THE LOWER REGISTER—PERHAPS A WEATHER GOD. ON THE RIGHT, A PRIEST WITH A VASE, HIS HAIR BRUSHED FORWARD IN A QUIFF 


. THE MOST DRAMATIC OF ALL THE SCENES SHOWN. A MALE HERO, RESEMBLING THE WEATHER-GOD (ABOVE) AND WEARING BOXING-GLOVES LIKE THE CESTUS, BATTLES WITH 
A MONSTER, EMERGING FROM A MOUNTAIN, WHOSE FISH-LIKE TAIL ENDS IN THREE SNARLING DOG-HEADS. THE MOUNTAIN RESTS ON A CROUCHING LION 


Sistah Ceastins, Ranssistinnn Oc ws Ghat Gase wanen Gaston eependen 
into this area at the end of the 9th century during a period of Assyrian 
decline. We have already mentioned the Urartian victory inscription at 
Meshta about fifty miles east of Hasanlu on the coastal plain. This 


Urartian inscription set up by Menua and his father Ishpuini around 
815-807 B.C. Since the road from Kel-i-shin to Meshta passes Hasanlu, 


it seems safe to infer that this campaign of Menua was the one which 
destroyed the Assyrian allies and their fortifications. Such an identi- 
fication may explain the northern type mace-head being carried by 

. There would then be a short hiatus, during 
which the site was abandoned, followed by a reoccupation during the 
late 8th-early 7th centuries, at the same time that Ziwiye was occupied. 
Further elucidation of these questions must await the conclusion of 
further excavations. 
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WHERE ALL PARKING IS WORKED BY AN ELECTRONIC BRAIN: A NEW GARAGE IN BASEL. 


On this and the opposite page we show how a really up-to-date garage in Basel 
works. This is the enormous lift which can garage cars on seven floors and 
which is worked by an electronic brain. Although the costs of this method 
are said to be rather more than the normal way of garaging, it is a fascinating 
indication of the ways in which the world’s parking problems are being solved. 
In this country there has been little activity in this direction as yet, but last 


October the City of London Corporation approved the building at Southwark 
Bridge of a fully-automatic car park which is planned to take over 400 cars. 
It is expected to be working from early next year. There has also been a 
proposal for a ten-storey automatic car park to be built in Shoe Lane. On 
pages 254-255 we show drawings by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, which 
illustrate some of the ways in which overcrowding may be solved. 
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THE PARCAR SYSTEM [om 
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FOR THE RELIEF OF TRAFFIC 


acute need for adequate parking and garage space in London, and in | 
all the major cities of the world, especially of Europe, cannot be stressed | 
these pages we illustrate—with drawings by our Special 
wis—some of the ways which have been devised to solve 
problem of relieving the traffic congestion which is choking solving the problem. Among recent projects which appear to be on the right 
London in particular. More and more motor vehicles are lines is the ten-storey automatic car-park in Shoe Lane, London, which may 
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THE NEW CAR PARK y) rs 4 


UNDER FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


THE UNDERGROUND CAR PARK 

1S DESIGNED TO ACCOMMODATE 

323 CARS AND WILL BE THE 

FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THIS 

COUNTRY. IT WILL BE COMPLETED 
THIS YEAR. 


THE “BLUE DISC” PARKING 
SYSTEM IN USE IN PARIS. ff 


im CENTRE PIVOT. 





MM CAR PARKS OVER LONPONS 
a RAILWAY TERMINI, 
































S WHICH HAVE BEEN DEVISED TO SOLVE THIS EVER-GROWING PROBLEM. 


built within the next eighteen months, and will provide space for about that under Finsbury Square, which will house about 340 cars and is expected 
cars. This park will be run on a push-button system, requiring the | to be completed in 1960. Among the emendations and radical changes to 

inimum of attendants. A remarkable garage worked by an electronic brein, | isting traffic regulations, suggested by Mr. Marples after his study tour of 
Row in use in Basel, Switzerland, is illustrated on pages 252-253. Other the United States, were elimination of as many right turns as possible, the 
ious projects are the car-park which may be built over the main lines | empowering of traffic wardens to give “ tickets " to offending motorists, more 
ind the main office block in the proposed new Cannon Street Station; and one-way streets and the enforcement of lane discipline. 

Davis, with official co-operation. 
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MAY gardeners 
+"4 confine them- 
selves to what the 
horticultural trade 
calls 

mentals "’; 

either because they 
have a limited 
amount of room, 
or because vege- 
table growing is a bore. On the other hand, it has 
become increasingly difficult to buy really fresh 
vegetables, so that in my opinion some space ought 
always to be found for them, if only so that the 
taste of them be not quite forgotten; thus, when 
eating the variously processed vegetables, and the 
vegetable carrion, which pass as comestible in 
great cities, we shall at least recall vaguely what 
they ought to taste like. 











But even where space and time can not be 
found for the ordinary vegetables, all but the 
smallest gardens should have plantations of three 

ial, and therefi much less troublesome, 
ones. Because it so happens that, 
with one exception, they are the 
most exquisite, as to flavour, of all. 
The exception is avocado pear, which 
one could grow only in an enormous 
greenhouse. 





It has always seemed to me odd 


is far less trouble to grow than, 
for example, peas or dwarf 
beans. It is perhaps true that there 
exist people who do not like 
asparagus, but I have yet to meet 
one of them. 


There are two ways to grow 
asparagus, the old and the new. 
I have tried both, and reverted to 
the old. The new way consists in 
planting the crowns, or even sowing 
the seeds, in a single row, like any 
other vegetable, and without any 
special preparation of the soil—that 
is, without any more manuring than 
would be thought necessary for, 
say, cauliflowers. You can get good 
crops of asparagus that way, but 
I, at least, have not found the method 
as productive of either quantity or 
quality as the old way. And once a 
really well-made asparagus bed has been made, it 
is good for a lifetime. 


This, some ten years ago, is how we did it, 
and although the method is certainly not now 
orthodox, it has answered so well that I have 
confidence in it. Our own bed is so large that we 
have a surplus of asparagus even if we eat it 
every day in season, so that there is no need to 
stick to my measurements; half, or even quarter, 
the size would do very well. We dug a trench 
3 ft. deep, 3 ft. wide, and 50 ft. long—the quantity 
of earth that comes out of such an 
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im : 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


PERENNIAL VEGETABLES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


comes to cut it. Im practice, stones have 
appeared in considerable number. I do not 
pretend to know how or where from. Is there 
some kind of slow upward movement of fiints 


from the subsoil ? 


This bed was not planted with asparagus 
crowns. I bought rather a lot of seed of the 
variety “‘Conover’s Colossal" and sowed it, 
roughly in two rows 18 ins. apart, late in March. 
In the following spring I thinned the seedlings, 
using thinnings to fill gaps. A second thinning 
was carried out in the third season. As asparagus 
does not really come true from seed, some plants 
developed into crowns producing adequately fat 
asparagus, whereas others produced the very thin 
asparagus called sprue, which is well flavoured but 
not very satisfying. From time to time we haul 
out sprue plants and shift better crowns into the 
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A TRIO OF ARTICHOKES: THREE VARIETIES OF ONE OF THE NOBLEST OF VEGETABLES. 4 
(LEFT) “GROS VERT DE LAON”; 


(ABOVE) “ GREEN GLOBE "; 
CAMUS DE BRETAGNE.” 


space. I think we began cutting asparagus in the 
fourth year; we have cut for a full month ever 
since, and could cut for six weeks without doing 
any harm. The bed is hoed and top-dressed with 
compost in winter, is a mass of weeds unless we 
have time to hand-weed it in summer, has never 
received an ounce of fertiliser of any kind, and 
quite obviously does not need it. 


The second perennial vegetable which should 
be grown for its admirable flavour is seakale. 
Now, if you want to do this job really well, you 


AND (RIGHT) “ GROS 
(Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


raise stout roots 
from the open in 
late autumn, plant 
them packed close 
in boxes against the 
pipes of a stove- 
house in December, 
and have supplies 
of this superb vege- 
table, which, inci- 
dentally, grows wild on Dungeness, in January 
and February, blanching it by covering the earth- 
boxes with more, inverted, boxes. I have neither 
time nor space to do that. We simply prepared a 
piece of ground in much the same manner as for 
asparagus and planted the roots, which if good are 
about an inch-and-a-half in diameter and a foot 
long, 18 ins. apart both ways. In January, we 
cover them with a heavy dressing of compost, the 
largest pots we have, and a tile per pot to cover 
the drainage hole. This works well, and the 4- tu 
6-in. cream-and-coral shoots picked from under 
the pots in March/April are so good that we treat 
them, like asparagus, as a main course of the meal. 
As the plants grow, we stop them 
from flowering : large multiple crowns 
are formed and you get more shoots 
every year. Sooner or later you have 
to dig them up and divide them, like 
ornamental herbaceous perennials, 
but if you have space you can not 
have too much seakale. One other 
thing, however: every slug in the 
garden will make straight for the 
comfortable shelter and ample 
provender under the inverted pots; 
every crown should be surrounded 
with a complete ring of meta 
slug-bait, and. the bodies removed 
and bait renewed several times 
a week. 
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Finally, a clump of artichokes— 
not the girasol, anglicé Jerusalem, (!) 
kind but globe artichokes, Cynara 
scolymus—is always worth a place. 
In fact, the related vegetable, Cynara 
cardunculus, cardoon, makes a 
magnificent subject for the back of 
herbaceous borders, with its enormous 
purple thistle heads on 7- or 8-ft. 
stems. The proper blanching of 
cardoon stalks for the kitchen is 
special subject which I have 
not room for here, however. In 
the case of artichokes it is, of course, 
the flower buds, not the stalks, 
which are eaten, though the stalks can be eaten, 
blanched. .Our own plantation of artichokes was 
grown from seed (obtained in France), of a kind 
I have never seen here. But good varieties of 
which seed is obtainable here are ‘‘ Purple Globe "’ 
and “‘ Green Globe.”” Anyone going on holiday to 
France will do better, however, by bringing home 
a packet of Gros Camus de Brétagne, which has 
enormous heads of very fine flavour. All the 
attention our artichokes receive is a top-dressing 
with manure or compost when we think of it, and 
hoeing when we have time. We sometimes take 

the trouble to remove lateral flower 





excavation is extremely disconcerting. 
The top-soil was put on one side, the 
first spit of subsoil on the other, and 
the bottom spit of subsoil was wheeled 
away and used to fill up a hole. Mean- 
while we had acquired a ruinous 
quantity of farmyard manure which 
was about half-way to being compost. 
This was laboriously mixed with the 
subsoil and replaced in the trench, 
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ion of weddings and ies of friends, 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fitty-two copies of The Mlustrated London News, 
magnificent Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
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together with the 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 
to The Iih 











after the bottom of the trench had Sub 


Seen 





been broken up, and trodden down 
until it would sink no more. The 
top-soil was then mixed with fully- 
made compost, and replaced in 
position. The bed was then about a 
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it ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


buds so that the main one shall be 
larger. The heads must be picked 
before the scales begin to get tough, 
of course; and in very wet, cold 
districts it is probably as well to cover 
the plants, after removing the dead 
leaves in autumn, with cloches, or 
some litter. Artichokes are hardy, 
but they do not like cold water for 
months on end. Our soil is extremely 
retentive of water and we never 
have drought troubles, but in light 
loams and sandy soils, artichokes 
need heavy and frequent watering in 
summer. 





foot higher than the ordinary soil-level, 
and I have long meant to give it 
board edges but have never done 


When artichoke plants are five 
or six years old, they cease to flower 





so. It is true that it steadily sank, 
but as, on the other hand, it is 
annually top-dressed with compost, the 
level remains high. In theory, this high 
bed of really fine soil ought never to 


USA. 








well and need replacement. Constant 
replacement with suckers—that is, by 
division—is, however, very easy. And 
as they do not come quite true from 
seed, and not all plants of a seeding 





offer any obstacle, such as flints or bits 
of broken brick, either to the growing 
asparagus or to the knife, when one 








ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


will be good, the plantation can 
gradually be improved by taking 
replacement suckers only from plants 
with a good record. 
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STAMINA AND COURAGE: THE 1000-MILE 
WALK OF DR. MOORE, AGED 56. 


—e TT 


WITH HER STARTING-POINT 1000 MILES AWAY AND ONLY THE SCILLY ISLES BEYOND HER: DR. BARBARA 


MOORE IS GREETED AT LAND’S END AFTER HER TWENTY-THREE-DAY WALK. 


WATCHED BY SMILING WEST COUNTRY PEOPLE WHO ARE DOUBTLESS GLAD THEY DO 
NOT HAVE TO WALK SO FAR: DR. MOORE STRIDES ON TOWARDS LAND’S END. 


SWOLLEN FEET TOWARDS THE END OF HER WALK: DR. MOORE TAKING A SHORT REST IN A CORNISH 


VILLAGE. SHE FREQUENTLY WORE CARPET SLIPPERS. 


EXCITED CROWDS ALMOST MOBBING A BRAVE LADY AS POLICE HELP HER TO REACH HER HOTEL AFTER THE 


END OF HER MARATHON WALK FROM JOHN O’GROAT'S TO LAND'S END. 


Of all the people who, for a variety of motives, are spending their days trudging 
doggedly around Britain to prove this, that or the other, one personality 
stands out—that of Dr. Barbara Moore, the fifty-six-year-old Russian-born 
scientist-dietician. On February 4 she triumphantly completed a 1,000-mile 
journey from John o’Groat'’s, in the very north of Scotland, to Land’s End, at 
the tip of Cornwall, in twenty-th-ee days. Her amazing feat was not achieved 
without incident. Early on she injured an ankle. Then, in Perthshire, she 
was forced to battle through quite heavy snow, wearing a bedroom slipper 
on her injured foot. Blizzards caused her to fall several times, and someone 
accidently kicked her damaged ankle. A different incident occurred in 


| 
| 


PORTRAIT OF A COURAGEOUS WOMAN: DR. BARBARA MOORE, WHO PEKSEVERED 
DESPITE AN INJURED ANKLE, SNOW, FLOODS AND GALES, AND REACHED HER GOAL. 


Dumbartonshire, where she was presented with a copy of the Highway Code, 
to remind her of the rules for pedestrians. In Westmorland cars formed a 
queue a mile-and-a-half long as people flocked to welcome her. In Cheshire 
she encountered floodwater. The final stretches were comparatively free of 
natural hazards. Instead she was showered with West Country courtesy: 
“T take my hat off to you, lady,” said a Devonshire man as she passed by. 
On her arrival at Land’s End at 11.25 p.m. on February 4, she was greeted 
by a huge and welcoming crowd. Now Dr. Moore, who had undertaken her 
ordeal in the interests of science, intends to walk right across the United 
States. She has been invited to lecture there. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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TT late Captain W. -Horridge lived at Plaish 
Hall, Shropshire, fifteen miles from Shrews- 
bury and when, after his death last year, the 
contents of the house were sold, a whole day was 
set aside for the dispersal of his collection of 
English glass, a pursuit which had.elaimed his 
devotion for about forty years. The main part of 
it had been acquired before the Second World 
War, by which time it Was already 
celebrated as possessing pretty well 
every type of drinking-glass from the 
17th century onwards. Sixty-five of 
them were engraved Jacobiteexamples ; 
herewith a few photographs and some- 
thing about them. 


The most prized of all Jacobite 
relics are the Amen glasses illustrated 
in Fig. 1, so called because the word 
Amen is the most easily read in the 
somewhat faint and highly elaborate 
diamond engraving. Not more than 
two dozen seem to be recorded. They 
all have this in common—the word 
Amen, the Royal Cipher I R direct 
and reversed incorporating the figure 8 
(for James VIII of Scotland) and one 
or more verses of the Jacobite national 
anthem. The cipher—which comes out 
reasonably well in' the illustration— 
is a design of great beauty and is 
contrived in such a way that it could 
very easily be read as G R, thus—if 
necessary—proving the loyalty of the 
owner to the wicked German usurper. 
There has been a good deal of argument 
as to the date of these Amen glasses—- 
known in Scotland as Chevalier glasses pig ;. 
—but opinion generally seems to be 
agreed that they were not engraved 





FIG. 2. OF SENTIMENTAL INTEREST: A JACOBITE DECANTER 
AND A GLASS, NOW REPAIRED, TRADITIONALLY SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN BROKEN BY THE YOUNG PRETENDER, PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD, AFTER TOASTING HIS FATHER’S HEALTH. 
(6% ims. and 10} ins. high.) 


before 1740 or after 1752, though the glass itself 
may sometimes be much older. 


In Fig. 1 the glass on the left with the drawn 
air-twist stem and repaired foot is that known 
from its previous owners as the Keith-Douglas 
glass. The diamond engraving includes the 
crowned monogram of the Pretender, James III of 
England and VIII of Scotland; verses on either 
side and the toast, Prince Henry, Duke of Albany 
and York. The other glass is known as the Burn- 
Murdoch glass: the diamond engraving is similar 
but without the toast to Prince Henry—later the 
Cardinal—and the drawn trumpet bowl is on a 
stem with two large tear-drops (Henry was not 
created Duke of York until 1740). 





JACOBITE GLASSES. 


The small glass next to the decanter in Fig. 2 
with the large tear-drop in the stem is of purely 
sentimental interest, traditionally said to have 
been broken by the Young Pretender, Prince 
Charles Edward, after toasting his father’s health; 
it was subsequently retrieved and repaired by the 
addition of a silver foot. This foot has a six-lobed 
top engraved with the prayer “God Blis King 
James the Eight” (one word on each lobe) and 
the mark of a Stirling silversmith, P.M. One 
approaches all relics with a certain degree of 
scepticism, but there seems no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of this one; it is exactly the 





TWO EXAMPLES OF THE MOST PRIZED OF ALL JACOBITE RELICS: AMEN GLASSES, 
FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE CAPTAIN W. HORRIDGE. 


(64 ins. and 7 ins. high respectively.) 


gesture a fervent supporter of the Cause would 
make. The decanter is, I must admit, not a great 
beauty, but as very little Jacobite glass is notable 
for fine engraving, there is nothing much to be 
said on the point; its interest is half-sentimental, 
half-historical, and we can leave it at that. 


This decanter is 
engraved with a bust 


and star of the Garter. 
Above in a scroll are 
the words Audentior 
Ibo; on each side a star 
and oak leaves. It is 
generally assumed, 
though I don’tknow on 
what exact grounds— 
anyway, I have never 
heard of any convin- 
cing proof—that most 
Jacobite glass (and, 
for that matter, anti- 
Jacobite glass also) was 
made at Newcastle 
upon Tyne,thoughthe ie 3 
engraving may well 

have been done else- 

where, sometimesit has 

been suggested by a silversmith. The engraving 
was not necessarily done at the time the glass was 
made and when, as on several of the Amen glasses, 
“bless "’ is “ blis ” it is more than likely that the 
engraving was done in Scotland. A few of the 
Jacobite glasses in the collection are on opaque twist 
stems, but most seem to be on either the drawn stem 
with a tear in it, or on an air-twist—the contrast 
is seen clearly enough in Fig. 1. The air-twist was 
the result of manipulation while the glass was still 
semi-liquid—the elongation and twisting of a lump 
containing one or more air bubbles. These air- 
twists were popular about 1740 to 1760 in various 
forms, including stems with two knops as in Fig. 3. 


The rather solemn row of four wine glasses in 
this Fig. 3 requires a certain amount of description 
to be really comprehensible. One might imagine, 


ON THIS PAGE. 
Photographs by courtesy of Jackson-Stops and Staff. 





in view of her great courage, that Flora Macdonald 
herself might well have been a favourite subject 
for the Jacobite engravers. Such does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been the case and the wine glass 
on the right of Fig. 3, showing a three-quarter-length 
portrait of her facing to the right and holding in 
her hand a spray of three flowers, is very rare 
indeed; I understand, one of only two recorded, 
The border is engraved with vine leaves and grajes, 
and the stem has two knops and an air-twist 
Next is a portrait of the Prince with the A udentior 
Ibo motto beneath, the reverse engraved with the 
six-petal rose with two buds (i.c., Charles and 
Henry), on a knopped stem, with air 
bubbles in the centre, and then another 
portrait—similar to the one on the 
decanter—with the same motto and 
the rose and two buds. Last, to show 
that the Government had its supporters 
also and that glass manufacturers and 
engravers were men of business and 
prepared to provide ammunition for 
both parties, is a Hanoverian wine 
glass, engraved with the White Horse 
of Hanover and the resounding slogan 
“ Liberty.” 


None of this Jacobite engraving is 
of any great artistic merit, and the same 
can be said of the engraving on the 
anti-Jacobite glasses, which, by the 
way, are far more often pro-William II] 
than pro-House of Hanover, though 
mostly made during the ‘fifteen or 
twenty years after the 1745 rising. 
This appears odd at first sight, but is 
reasonable enough; it was William 
who took the place of James II in 
1689, and it was he who was revered 
both as the author of The Glorious 
Revolution and as a Great Captain. 
Moreover, I suspect that it was difficult 
for contemporaries to perceive a great 
deal of glamour in the first two Georges, 
whereas the Victor of the Boyne, 
and the Saviour of Protestantism 
was an obvious and dignified substitute 
Those interested will find a nice selection of 
these Williamite glasses together with their rivals 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum—portraits 
of William, and, of course, the famous inscription 
“The Immortal Memory” and the Orange 





FOUR ENGRAVED GLASSES WHICH ARE AMONG THOSE DISCUSSED BY FRANK DAVIS 


(64 ins., 6} ins., 6} ins,, and 6} ins. high respectively.) 


Tree and the Irish Harp. There is also a complete 
series of Jacobite cult mottoes and emblems 
Among the latter there is the stricken oak and 
sapling (the Old and Young Pretenders), among 
the former the curt Fiat, and Redeat or Radiat 
and Reverescit. 


While these Jacobite and anti-Jacobite glasses 
are of obvious interest from their nostalgic associa 
tion with “ old, unhappy, far-off things,’’ there are 
other engraved glasses of the mid-18th century, 
neither better nor worse artistically, which deserve 
attention. There are numerous portraits, for 
example, of that piratical scoundrel Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, a considerable hero in these 
islands during the Seven Years War (1756-63), and 
many glasses are engraved with Britannia—a few 
with a ship by her side: 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


“CANADA COLLECTS”: A 
CENTENARY EXHIBITION 
HELD IN MONTREAL. 


LONDON NEWS 


“COUNTRYSIDE AT PONT AVEN,” BY PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903) 
PAINTED IN 1888. (Oil on canvas: 30 by 24) ins.) (Lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. T. Porter, St. Andrews East.) 


“CLASSICAL RUINS,” BY HUBERT ROBERT (1733-1808): A MARVEL- “NUDE WITH CLASPED HANDS,” BY PABLO PICASSO 
LOUSLY FANCIFUL LANDSCAPE FROM THE EXHIBITION. (Oil on (born 1881). (Gouache on canvas: 379 by 299 ins.) (Lent by 
canvas: 46} by 38 ins.) (Lent by Lady Davis, Montreal.) the Ayala and Sam Zacks Collection, Toronto.) 


“EVENING, SOUTH VIEW OF THE GOTHIC ABBEY UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT FONTHILL,” BY “ THE CHATEAU DE CHILLON IN AUTUMN,” BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-1877): A WONDERFUL 
J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851): PAINTED IN 1800. (Water-colour om paper: 279 by 41 ims) (Lent by the LANDSCAPE FROM THE “CANADA COLLECTS” EXHIBITION. (Oi) on canvas: 27| by 374 ins.) (Lent 
Estate of the late Gordon C. Edwards, Esq., Ottawa.) by Mr. and Mrs. C. Rowley Booth, Ottawa.) 


“THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, WITH THE FISH MARKET, 1725,” BY CANALETTO (1697-1768): FROM THE “THE DEPARTURE OF LOT AND HIS FAMILY FROM SODOM,” BY PETER PAUL RUBENS 
CENTENARY EXHIBITION AT MONTREAL, “CANADA COLLECTS,” WHICH CLOSES ON FEBRUARY 21. (1577-1640): ONCE BELONGING TO THE DUKES OF MARLBOROUGH. (Oil on canvas 
(Oil on canvas: 36 by 52 ins.) (Lent by Mrs. Howard W. Pillow, Montreal.) 85} by 96 ins.) (Lent by The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota, Florida.) 


A hundred years ago a 7 of men created an Art Association in Montreal, 
which was the beginning of Canada’s oldest museum, The Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts. This » to celebrate its centenary, the museum has put on 
an important exhibition of 220 works entitled ‘‘ Canada Collects, 1860-1960: 
European Painting,” which will remain open until February 21. To assemble 
this fine collection the organisers have drawn on the most distinguished 
private collections in Canada, and the result is probably one of the most 


important events of its kind ever held in that country. Serious collecting in 
Canada seems to have begun about 1880, and continued unbroken ever since. 
A school of painting which strongly appealed to earlier collectors was the 
Barbizon School. These and other pre-Impressionist artists are well repre- 
sented, while other favourite painters seem to have been Pissarro, Fantin- 
Latour, Monet, Renoir, and more recently, Braque, and Picasso. The 
exhibition also contains five excellent works by Canaletto. 
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IN “A LABORATORY OF EVOLUTION”: GALAPAGOS ANIMALS WHICH WIL 
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A MALE LAVA LIZARD OF THE RACE FOUND ONLY ON HOOD ISLAND. EACH ISLAND OF THE [E™ 
GALAPAGOS GROUP HAS A DIFFERENT RACE OF LAVA LIZARD. 


A MARINE IGUANA BASKING IN THE SUN ON TOWER ISLAND. STRANGE ISTO 
LOOKING CREATURES, THESE MARINE IGUANAS VARY FROM ISLAND TO ISLAND. 


A LARGE GALAPAGOS TORTOISE WITH A 4j-FT. SHELL. IT IS FROM THESE 
THAT THE ISLANDS TAKE THEIR NAME. THEY ARE HUNTED FOR THEIR OIL AND Mi 
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THE ONLY DUCK TO BE FOUND IN THE ISLANDS: GALAPAGOS PINTAILS, WHICH ARE - = ;* 


- > 
2 is “ ~ ot < 
UNIQUE AND DISTINCT FROM, THOUGH RELATED TO, THE BAHAMA PINTAIL. ee gt iL Fie hoe 
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IN THE FOREGROUND, A YOUNG FLIGHTLESS CORMORANT—NOW EXTREMELY RARE IN THE GALAPAGOS, ITS Ofp 
HABITAT. BESIDE IT A MARINE IGUANA, AND SEA LIONS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


"[ BE departure, ing the latter part of January, of M. Raymond Lévécque, the youth. 
Swiss zoologist, ior the Galapagos Islands, where he is to establish the field Researd ti 
Station of the Charies in Foundation for the Galapagos, under the auspices of UNE y 
and I.U.C.N. (Internati Union for the Conservation of Nature), gives an 
topical interest to photographs of some of the extraordinary endemic animals whi 
were the primal stimulus to Charles Darwin in formulating his theories on evolution 
the origin of species. They were taken during the course of a visit to ten of the islands \ 
the group last year by Mr. Peter Scott, who is on the Executive Board of the I.U.C.N., 
=a of the Charles Darwin Foundation. Many of the animals are in grave danger of ng 
INPLATING HIS THROAT SAC INTO A HUGE, RED BALLOON: A MALE FRIGATE BIRD tion, due partly to hunting by the inhabitants, partly to tourist development, but mai 
(FREGATA MINOR) DISPLAYING ON TOWER ISLAND IN THE ELABORATE COURTSHIP (especially in the case of grazing reptiles) thanks to the large-scale introduction on most 
PROCEDURE. THE SPECIES BREEDS ON TWO ISLANDS. the islands of goats, donkeys, cattle, pigs, dogs, cats and rats. Only four of the thi 
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THE SPECIAL STUDY OF THE DARWIN FOUNDATION RESEARCH STATION. 
; ee 


ad « 3 . SP. we ‘ y UNIQUE TO THE ISLANDS AND IN DANGER OF EXTINCTION: THE FUR SEAL OF THE GALAPAGOS 
o™ “. ‘ (ARCTOCEPHALUS CALAPAGCOENSIS). OWLY THREE QUITE SMALL COLONIES SURVIVE. 


. - 
‘ ="? 


® 

« 

— 
WALE LAVA LIZARD OF THE CRISTOBAL ISLAND RACE. THIS PROVIDES A STRIKING 
CONTRAST WITH THE HOOD ISLAND LAVA LIZARD (TOP LEFT PHOTOGRAPH). 


«4 
. 


UNIQ AND IMPRESSIVE SPECIES: THE GALAPAGOS LAND IGUANA, HERE SEEN ON 
PLAZAS ISLAND—ONE OF ONLY FOUR PLACES WHERE THIS SPECIES CAN BE FOUND. 


PENGUINS ON THE EQUATOR: A GROUP OF GALAPAGOS PENGUINS. THE COLONY IS 
SMALL AND PROBABLY CONSISTS OF A FEW HUNDREDS ONLY 


re "aes 
DE A LARGE OPUNTIA CACTUS, MR. PETER SCOTT EXAMINES A LAND IGUANA. THE MALES ARE MORE THAN 
3 FT. LONG AND ARE BRIGHT YELLOW AND BROWN. 


ds are inhabited by man. The group is of especial value as a living laboratory of 
ution because they are oceanic islands cast up by volcanic action and colonised by the 
dental arrival of various animals either by sea or air. Land reptiles probably arrived 
try rare occasions on islands of floating weed drifted out from the mainland rivers. i 
, for example, that the tortoises arrived when the central group of the archipelago 
one land mass. They found no competitors for the vegetation and no predators, and 
loped to giant proportions. There was evidently a subsidence later so that the tops 
volcanoes became independent islands and the isolated land fauna began to develop 
characteristics. The reptiles and the famous Darwin’s finches convinced the young 
jist travelling round the world in H.M.S. Beagle 125 years ago that species were not = (ABOVE.) NEIGHBOURS IN HOLES IN A CLIFF ON HOOD ISLAND: A FORK-TAILED 
d and immutable,’’ but were all the time changing and evolving. There is no better GULL, UNIQUE TO THE GALAPAGOS, ON ITS NEST; (BELOW) ALSO ON ITS WEST 
thasi the Galapagos for studying the outstanding unsolved problems of evolution. A RED-BILLED TROPIC BIRD 


Scott. 
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T= bathyscaphe dived on January 24, on behalf 
of the U.S. Navy, to a depth of 37,800 ft. into 
the Marianas Trench in the Pacific, thus demon- 
strating that it is possible to send manned craft to 
explore the ocean floor at any depth. It was a 
tremendous achievement. Up to the moment little 
has been made public about the results achieved 
or the observations made except to reveal that 
animal life was found there, and a few small details 
of this kind. There is, however, one observation 
that I, personally, find of some interest. It is 
that when the weights carried by the bathyscaphe 
as ballast were released and dropped to the sea- 
bed the soft mud rose in the water to form a fog 
of particles. To give the signifi- 
cance of this, as I see it, it is 
necessary to go back a century. 

In 1872, H.M.S. Challenger, 
stripped of her guns and with 
a party of scientists on board, 
set out for a voyage round the 
world that took most of the next 
four years. She brought back a 
mass of information as well as 
samples of the sea-bed, specimens 
of marine plants and animals, 
many taken from the ocean 
deeps. The cruise was a 
landmark in the history of 
oceanography, and there is some- 
thing almost incongruous in 
singling out a few insignificant 
specimens to connect it with this 
more recent landmark. Never- 
theless, there seems to be a 
direct connection with this 
latest information about the fog 
of particles and some deep-sea 
sponges of very peculiar shape. 

Each of these sponges is no 
more than 2 to 3 ins. across and 
is shaped like an umbrella 
stripped of its silk, leaving only 
the ribs and the handle. It was 
given the scientific name of 
Axoniderma mirabile, and while 
the first part of this name is 
not readily translatable into 
simple terms the second part 
signifies unusual or astonishing. 
For simplicity the animal will be 
referred to from now on as the 
umbrella sponge. 

Most sponges are, like the 
bath sponge, of rounded or 
irregular shape. A few are 
cup-shaped or fan-shaped, and 
exceptionally there are those 
with a symmetrical form, 
especially those from the deep- 
seas. By any standards, the 
umbrella sponge has a most 
unusual and remarkable form. It 
is also peculiar in another way. 
The general run of sponges are 
fixed to the sea-bed so that it is 
necessary to cut or drag them free. 
This one shows no signs of having 
been fastened to anything. The 
umbrella sponge is not a freak, 
for the Challenger dredged up 
examples of two different species, 
one from 18,000 ft. in the North 
Pacific, and the other from 
14,000 ft. in the South Pacific. 

Sponges have little power of locomotion once 
they have passed the larval stage. Unless they 
are to be at the mercy of every wave that washes 
past them or over them they must be fixed in 
some way to the sea-bed. In the umbrella sponge, 
therefore, we have an animal not only with an 
unusual shape but which departs from the normal 
for its kind in being free throughout its life. 
Clearly, there must be some unusual explanation 
needed to account for these two things. 

The late Professor Arthur Dendy, who first 
examined this remarkable sponge, gave his explana- 
tion. Investigation by samples brought up in the 
dredge and the grab had shown that millions of 
square miles of the sea-bed at great depths were 
covered by layers of very fine muds and oozes. 
Dendy suggested that the shape of the umbrella 
sponge was an adaptation to life on .these soft 





CRINORHIZA FORM: AN ILLUSTRATION SHOW- 
ING THE LATE PROFESSOR ARTHUR DENDY'S 
THEORY THAT THE “ HANDLE” OF THE UMBRELLA 
SPONGE POINTED DOWNWARDS. ABOVE, CLADOR- 
HIZA LONGIPINNA; BELOW, AXONIDERMA 
MIRABILE. (From the “ Challenger” Reports.) 


TO BE FOUND ON THE SEA-BED. 


CTE SS 
A MARVELLOUS DEEP-SEA ANIMAL. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


materials, preventing the sponge from sinking into 
and being engulfed by them. He supposed, there- 
fore, that the handle of the umbrella was directed 
vertically downwards into the soft mud and the 
ribs spread out over the surface of the mud to 
keep the animal from sinking. 

This is an eminently reasonable idea and it is 
supported by what can be seén in many other 
deep-sea animals. They are either flattened, so 
that the body forms a raft, or, as is so often the 
case with deep-sea crabs and prawns, they have 
enormously long and thin legs, which would serve 











AN ILLUSTRATION OF A MORE RECENT THEORY CON- 
CERNING THE POSITION THAT THE UMBRELLA SPONGE 
ADOPTS, BASED ON EXPERIMENTS CARRIED OUT BY DR.- 
BURTON THIRTY YEARS AGO. IT SHOWS THE “ HANDLE ” 
IN THE OPPOSITE POSITION TO THAT ASSUMED BY 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR DENDY. 
(Reproduced from the book “ The True Book About the Seas,” by 
Maurice Burton, by courtesy of Frederick Muller Ltd.) 


EXHIBITING THE 


SHOWING HOW LARGE AREAS OF THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA ARE ALMOST DEVOID OF LIFE AND COVERED IN SOFT 
MUD: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WITH AN UNDER-WATER CAMERA FROM THE TRAWLER ERNEST HOLT. THE 
SMALL, PALE SPONGE RESTING ON A STONE IS WEBERELLA BURSA. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES SPONGES 
( Photograph by R. W. Blacker; by permission of the Ministry of Agriculture and Food.) 


the same purpose as the ribs of the umbrella 
sponge, or, as in the case of deep-sea polyps, the 
body is held high on an enormously long stalk. 
All these are accepted as adaptations for keeping 
the bodies of animals from sinking into the soft 
oozes on the ocean floor. The stalked polyps are 
not the least remarkable, for it can happen that 
a body of an inch or so diameter will be seated 
at the top of a stalk 2 or 3 ft. long. In tliis case, 
it seems probable that there is something more 
involved than merely keeping the animal from 
sinking. 

Dendy put forward his suggestion about the 
umbrella sponge in 1887, and it has been generally 
adopted in textbooks since. In 1927 I had the 
opportunity of re-examining one of his specimens, 
and there was something about it that made me 
question this explanation. Yet I could see no 
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reasofluble alternative to it. In due course, how- 
ever, I tried some experiments with it. I took a 
cylindrical measuring glass some 2 ft. tall and 
filled this with alcohol. The specimen had been 
preserved in alcohol for forty years and it could 
be presumed that this same fluid would give the 
same buoyancy as when the sponge was alive and 
in sea-water. 

I dropped the umbrella sponge into the column 
of alcohol, but whether it was put into the fluid 
with the handle downwards or vertically upwards, 
or in whatever position it was released, the result 
was always the same. The sponge slowly descended 
to the bottom of the measuring jar and always 
ended on the bottom with the 
handle directed upwards. 

The next thing I noticed was 
that the slightest movement in 
the liquid would send the sponge 
spinning upwards, after which it 
would again descend slowly to 
settle on the bottom of the jar 
as described. 

This is a brief account of the 
tests carried out, and it is 
sufficient to say that I became 
satisfied that the umbrella sponge 
spent its life resting on the soft 
mud or ooze at the bottom of 
the deep seas, handle uppermost, 
and that the slightest movement 
in the water would cause it to 
soar, Even so, and in spite of 
this conviction, it was impossible 
to see any sense in it. Why 
should one deep-sea animal be so 
vr built that it rested on the bottom 
mite, : or went spiralling upwards at 
the slightest disturbance in the 
water; and why should other 
animals living in the same 
regions go to the enormous 
expenditure of energy required 
to form a 2-ft. stalk in order to 
lift an inch-long body up above 
the mud ? 

The bathyscaphe has made 
some fifty or so experimental 
dives in the Mediterranean, 
down to depths of 12,000 ft., 
before attempting her deeper 
dives into the extreme depths 
of the Pacific. Her crew have 
found that in some places the 
mud may be compacted and 
firm, with animals burrowing 
in it as animals burrow in the 
ground on land, or it may be 
semi-fluid, so that an iron weight 
dropped on to it raises the 
mud up to form a fog. In 
the second situation, any animal 
permanently fixed would be 
coated with a fine layer of 
silt as the particles of the 
fog settled. Anything capable 
of movement by its own power 
would be able either to move 
out of the area until the 
particles had settled, or would 
be able to shake off such a 
sediment. Assuming, therefore, 
that the surface of these 
semi-fluid muds and oozes is 
periodically disturbed, then 
there is some point in an animal devoid of 
the powers of locomotion being seated at the 
top of the long stalk, or being of such a 
density that the same movement of the water 
that creates the temporary fog of particles should 
carry the organism itself up above the fog, either 
to drift beyond the area of the fog before settling 
or to settle more slowly than the particles 
themselves. 

It would be idle to pretend that these interpre- 
tations are necessarily proven or that they give 
us the whole story. In view of my own tests 
carried out thirty years ago they are as near to a 
logical explanation as any explanation hitherto 
put forward. But if they are correct, then 
the umbrella sponge presents us with one of the 
most remarkable adaptations to be found in 
the whole animal kingdom. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A FRENCH NAVAL LEADER: THE 
LATE ADMIRAL P. BARJOT. 
Admiral Pierre Barjot, Naval 
Deputy at Supreme Head- 
warters, Allied Powers in 
Bees, since November 1958, 
died aged sixty on February 1. 
Admiral Barjot became Com- 
mander of the naval forces at 
Morocco in 1947. In October 
1956 he was C.-in-C. of the 
French expeditionary corps 
during the Suez operation. 


| Ragin ) 

THE NEW ISRAELI 

AMBASSADOR TO THIS 

COUNTRY, WHO 

ARRIVED IN LONDON 
ON FEBRUARY 1: 

MR. ARTHUR LOURIE. 


pointed Israeli Am- 
bassador to this coun- 
try in succession to 


education took place 
| atCambridge. He has 


TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 


CAMEROON: MR. P. M. JOHNSTON 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, who was 
until recently British Consul at 


Bordeaux, will 


the first 


British Ambassador to Cameroon, 


which achieved ind 


January. In 1949 


mdence in 
. Johnston 


was appointed head of the 


Commonwealth liaison depart- 
ment in the Foreign Office, and 
from 1951 to 1954 was Consul 


in Denver. 


(Left. 

A CIVIL SERVANT IN 
INDIA: THE LATE SIR 
NORMAN EDGLEY, Q.C., 
FORMERLY JUDGE AT 
THE CALCUTTA HIGH 

COURT. 

Sir Norman Edgley, 
who was seventy-one, 
had a long and distin- 


‘4 


DEATH OF A LEADING SOVIET 
SCIENTIST: DR. I. V. KURCHATOV 
Dr. I. V. Kurchatov, who died 
after a long iliness on Feb. 7, 
was Russia's leading authority 
on atomic energy. He was in 
charge of the group of scientists 
who produced ussia’s first 
atomic bomb, in 1949, and the 
world’s first practical thermo- 
nuclear weapon, in 1953. In 
1953 he became a member of 
the Supreme 


MR. CLEGG AND MR. BISHOP. 


oe 








1930-31 he 
Indian Princes at the Indian 
Round Table Conference. He 
resigned as Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes in 1947, 
when he announced that Bhopal 
would accede to India. 








INDIAN STATESMAN THE 


LATE NAWAB OF BHOPAL 
The Nawab of Bhopal, who died 
on Feb. 4, was a successful 
mediator between Congress and 


Mosiem League. From 
represented the 


\ 
} (Right.) 
APPOINTED ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON 
POLICE : CHIEF SUPER- 
INTENDENT GOYDER. 
Chief Superintendent 
Joseph William Goy- 
der, who is fifty-two, 
been appointed 
Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the City of 
Lendon Police in suc- 
cession to Captain 
H. P. Griffiths, who 
will retire later this 
year. The City of 
London Police Force 
has nearly 1000 men 
in its ranks. 





THE INDEPENDENT PAY REVIEW COMMITTEE FOR THE RAILWAYS WHICH 


IS INVOLVED IN THE THREATENED STRIKE: (L. TO R.) MR. GUILLEBAUD, 


vd 


CREATOR OF THE RW AIR 
SERVICE: THE LATE REAR- 
ADMIRAL SIR M. SUETER 
Rear-Admiral Sir Murray Sueter, 
who has died, aged eighty-seven, 
was a pioneer of naval flying, 
and the first Director of the Air 
Department at the Admiralty 
While he was in charge of the 
new Air Department he organised 
the Royal Naval Air Service 
from the naval wing of the Roya! 
Flying Corps 


i 


(Left.) 
LECTURING IN 
LONDON ON THE CON- 
QUEST OF SPACE : PRO- 
FESSOR ALLA MASE- 
VICH, THE SOVIET 
ASTRONOMER 
Professor Masevich, 
Vice-Chairman of 
the Astronomical 
Council of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, 
visited Britain to talk 
about interplanetary 
flight. Her lectures 


proved popular. Many 
we written to the 
Soviet Academy and 
offered their services 
as space-travellers. 


One of the complaints of the N.U.R. in connection with their threat to 

strike is that the report of the Pay Review Committee which deals with a 

revision of the pay structure of railwaymen will not come out till April. 
¢ Union want an immediate increase in pay for railwaymen. 


been Consul-General 
in the U.S.A. and has 
been at the U.N. 




















HOLDING THE GRANT OF ARMS TO THE NEWLY- 
STYLED ROYAL OVER-SEAS CLUB: EARL MOUNT- 
BATTEN OF BURMA AND SIR ANGUS GILLAN. 
On the occasion of the Over-Seas League's — 

Jubilee, the Queen granted the title “ Royal” 

be added to its name. The = also received 
@ grant of arms and letters patent which wer 
handed to Sir Angus Gillan by Mord Seuntbetten. 


MR. E. MENSFORTH, CHAIRMAN OF WESTLAND 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, NOW THE SOLE MAKERS 
OF HELICOPTERS IN BRITAIN. 
Following an agreement between the Westland 
Aircraft and the Fairey Companies, the former 

become sole manufacturers of heli- 
copters in Britain. They have agreed to buy 
all the Fairey Company's U.K. aviation interests. 


REPRESENTING BRITAIN AT THE WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES AT SQUAW VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA: THE BRITISH SKI-ING TEAM AND MANAGERS. 
Seen in this combined grou of competitors and managers are (I. to r.): Mrs. W. R. 
or of the Lodies’ team; Mr. R. G. W. Pitchford: Miss W. engin: 
. Readhead, Manager of Men’s team; C. R. D. Mackintosh ; Miss J. M 
w. Oakes; and Mr. Karl Lammer, Trainer. The Games are to be 


held from February 18-28 
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LEADING DOGS UNDER EXPERT GAZE: 
CRUFT’S 1960 SHOW AT OLYMPIA. 


ae 
ARPS 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 1960 CRUFT’S DOG SHOW HELD AT 0 pon, on Fes 


BEST BASENJI: MR. J. CAPLIN’S MITTENS OF THE CONGO. 
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BEST MALTESE: MRS. P. J. PARDOE’S CH. SUMMERSNOW JOANNA 





‘ 
BEST DALMATIAN AND NON-SPORTING DOG: MRS. E. J. WOODYATT’S CH. FANHILL FLEUR OF Re 4 
QUEENWOOD—ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING DOGS IN THE SHOW. ' 


SUPREME CHAMPION OF CRUFT’S 1960 DOG SHOW: SULHAMSTEAD MERMAN, AN ® 
WOLFHOUND OWNED BY MRS. F. NAGLE, A JOINT OWNER, HERE RECEIVING THE TROPHY 


[HERE was a world record entry for the 1960 Cruft’s Dog Show which 
held at Olympia, London, on February 5 and 6. The total number of ¢ 


entered was 7209, 600 more than last year. The miniature poodle accounted 
the largest number of entries, and is now to be regarded as Britain's most pop 
breed. In fact, the Kennel Club has reported that it is the most popular 
in the world. In Great Britain alone there are 22,541 of them registered, 
last year twice as many were exported as of any other breed. The 
BEST BASSET HOUND: MRS. W. M. JAGGER'S CH. FOCHNO TRINKET. varieties of poodle provided a total of nearly 600 dogs in this year’s Cruft Mrs. 
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OUTSTANDING ANIMALS AND GENERAL 
SCENES AT CRUFT’S DOG SHOW. 


i md 
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BEST SPANIEL (ENGLISH SPRINGER): MRS. F. TILL’S CH. ALEXANDER OF STUBHAM 






’ 


’ 


= oN, ON FEBRUARY 5 AND 6. THE ENTRY OF 7209 WAS A WORLD RECORD. 


BEST NEWFOUNDLAND: MR. F. CASSIDY’S CH. SEA URCHIN OF SPARRY 










aw» 
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_§F BEST WELSH CORGI (PEMBROKE): LADY K. P. LLOYD'S MEDLOYD MAKEWAY. 


‘Sin 


' 


BEST BEARDED COLLIE: MISS K. S. MOORHOUSE’S WILLOWMEAD BARBERRY OF 
BOTHKENNAR. THERE WAS A RECORD ENTRY FOR THE SHOW 








.* 
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ST ST. BERNARD: MRS. R. L. WALKER’S CH. PELDARTOR RANEE, SHOWN HERE WITH THE 
HON. FREDERICK HENNESSY, WHOSE COGNAC FIRM HAVE PRESENTED THE SILVER TROPHY. 


er poodles, the next popular breeds, it is reported, are Pembroke corgis, 

isaty and boxers. The supreme champion of the 1960 Cruft’s Show was an 

h Wolfhound, Sulhamstead Merman, owned by Mrs. F. Nagle and Miss M. 

A touch of humour was added to the occasion when it was made known 

Mat the reserve was a Pomeranian, standing a mere 8 ins. high. The Pomer- 

» Pixietown Serenade of Hadleigh, is owned by Mrs. G. Dyke. The Kennel 

» obedience championship was won by an Alsatian, Iliad of Tollhurst, owned 
Mrs. R. M. Davis. It was Cruft’s 64th Show. BEST MINIATURE PINSCHER: MRS. M. SHARPE'S CH. CHAMAN KAAMA OF TAVEY 


> 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 8: THE UNFORTUNASH, 


Almost every kind of animal, from Protozoa to Man, preys upon fishes for at the copepods which form so large a proportion of animal-plankton, insects wieetarian 


least some of its food. They are by no means even free from their own kind. from sheer weight of numbers comprise a huge bulk of protein, and also moll on oc: 
In fact, it is as well that fishes exist in such enormous numbers, for no living In the case of fishes, they themselves, their eggs and their young are the preye fishes the 
creature seems so destined to end up inside another. It is true, on the other enemies living in the water with them, as well as of those that attack from the&d devised 
hand, that every living thing sooner or later serves as food for something else. and from the land. Some of these, such as otters, penguins, pelicans and 
The role of chief suppliers in this respect seems to fall to certain groups of plants morants are adapted by structure or behaviour to be fishers, while there are ot 
and animals. Among plants the grasses on land and the plant-plankton in the like the jaguar and the bear, who take fish as occasional items in their 
sea are the main pastures. Among animals there spring to mind, besides fishes, Most surprising is the discovery that even the giant panda, thought to be a 
Prawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, Fi the co-oper 
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NASH, WHICH IS AN ESSENTIAL FOOD FOR A WIDE VARIETY OF ANIMALS. 


wifeetarian, existing solely on bamboo shoots, also eats small mammals, birds, 
on occasion fishes. But the most “‘ compleat anglers "’ are to be found among 
fishes themselves, particularly some of the deep-sea fishes. Long before man 
devised rod, line and bait, and various other forms of lures, fishes were 
ing use of natural devices of a similar kind to catch their food. The frog- 
h, for instance, grows a flap of skin above its mouth which resembles a worm, 
d so lures small fishes near its jaws. Another variety also illustrated by 
. Neave Parker above, is the deep-sea fish which grows a fishing-line four times 

, Filthe co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


as long as its own body. Fishermen may well ask how it makes its cast, and 
until some device is perfected for going down into the deep seas to watch, for 
considerable periods, no one will know. Angler-fishes, too, seem to anticipate 
scientific invention in the form of one or more spines which closely resemble 
the human angler’s rod and line. The omission of the seal from these pages 
may seem strange; but, in fact, the seal should really form a subject on its 
own, for although in our minds seals and fishing are inseparably linked, analysis 
of the diets shows that fish form a surprisingly small proportion of their food. 
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Almost every kind of animal, from Protozoa to Man, preys upon fishes for at the copepods which form so large a proportion of animal-plankton, insects whtge:arian, 
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PELIL ANS PRIVING A SHOAL OF 
Fish INTO "THE SHALLOWS 
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AND COKMOKANTS 
LARGELY 
On Fish. 


FENZSUINS ¢ 
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OCEP-SEA FISH WITH | 
LINE FOUK TIMES AS ’ 
LONG AS ITSELF, HAVING 

A LUMINOUS LORE. 





GIANT PANDA OF ASIA, 
A HABITUAL VEGPTAKIAN } 
THAT OCCASIONALLY 
TAKES FISA, 
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TUNASH, WHICH IS AN ESSENTIAL FOOD FOR A WIDE VARIETY OF ANIMALS. 
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sects whtge:arian, existing solely on bamboo shoots, also eats small mammals, birds, as long as its own body. Fishermen may well ask how it makes its cast, an 
so mo lu%d »n occasion fishes. But the most ‘‘ compleat anglers *’ are to be found among until some device is perfected for going down into the deep seas to watch, for 
the preyae fishes themselves, particularly some of the deep-sea fishes. Long before man considerable periods, no one will know Angler-fishes, too, seem to anticipate 
from tied devised rod, line and bait, and various other forms of lures, fishes were scientific invention in the form of one or more spines which closely resemble 
ns and fe ng use of natural devices of a similar kind to catch their food. The frog- the human angler’s rod and line. The omission of the seal from these page 
e are oth, for instance, grows a flap of skin above its mouth which resembles a worm, may seem strange; but, in fact, the seal should really form a subject on it 
1 their Md so lures small fishes near its jaws. Another variety also illustrated by own, for although in our minds seals and fishing are inseparably linked, analys 
0 be a Hr. Neave Parker above, is the deep-sea fish which grows a fishing-line four times of the diets shows that fish form a surprisingly smal! proportion of their rd 


arker th co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM’S A “CRIMEAN CENTENARY”: 
NEW LIFE ROOM. AND OTHER ITEMS. 


ONE OF THREE ROMAN SILVER CUPS, RECENTLY THE FINEST OF THE THREE ROMAN SILVER CUPS 

ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND NOW ON RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. IT 

EXHIBITION IN THE NEW LIFE ROOM: REPOUSSE WITH IN THE NEWLY-OPENED LIFE ROOM AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM: LOOKING FROM SHOWS SCENES FROM A LITTLE-KNOWN LIFE OF 
BIRDS AND FOLIAGE. TIME OF AUGUSTUS. THE BALCONY STAIR OVER THE FOUNTAIN TO THE ROMAN WATER-WHEEL. ORESTES AND IPHIGENEIA. 

rebuilt Greek and Roman Life Room was opened to the public. ey a ey ee The exhibits are designed to illustrate aspects of Greek and Roman 

fire-bombs on May 10, "4 and its reconstruction has been and they include three new acquisitions, silver cups of the time of Augustus, which 


life; 
yt tap toe = It has been ed by Mr W. Kendall, Senior Architect _ have been a pomg ty tasty Ae wy appt iy 3 -y . 
the Ministry of Works. One unusual featur a pool with the waters of a fountain from the National Art-Collectiont Fund and the Goldsmiths’ 


s’ Company. 


TO CELEBRATE THE CENTENARY OF “ BOB,” A FAMOUS MASCOT OF THE SCOTS GUARDS: 
aan THE EARL CATHCART HANDING A MEMORIAL PLAQUE TO MR. W. A. ‘A FORETASTE OF WORSE THINGS TO COME? THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE CAR PARK PACKED WITH 
THORBURN, CURATOR, THE . CARS AT AN EARLY HOUR ON THE a OF LONDON’S INCOMPLETE ONE-DAY RAIL STRIKE. 
In 1853 “ Bob,” here seen in i j 
Scots Guards =e volunteer anh queed a i 
himself in the Crimean War. He i i i i : 
passengers 4 rain 300 or #0 and most cary one perton only. 
and on February 4 « plaque r his centenary was affixed . also the problem of getting away again to be considered. 





TO BE BUILT ON THE TYNE AT A COST OF ABOUT {6,000,000: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE NEW SHAW SAVILL PASSENGER LINER OF 22,000 TONS. 
is new liner, generally similar to the same line's Southern Cross, is to be built by Vickers- of 21 knots. She will carry no cargo and will maintain schedule of 76 da: 
Se Te eS 2 Of 22,000 gross tons and an overall length of | the world, as Southern Cross most Soccessfally dows at present. {io eguntentale Gn 
will passengers air-conditioned accommodation at a speed may be subject to alteration after wind tunnel 


d 
n 
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A CARNIVAL. WITH POLITICAL OVERTONES; AND OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


TING RESISTANCE MEMBERS WHO WERE EXECUTED FOR THEIR PART IN THE 1944 MEMBERS OF THE SWISS MILITIA BEING PRESENTED WITH AUTOMATIC RIFLES ON THE 
REVOLT AGAINST HITLER: BERLINERS MARCHING TO THE MEMORIAL IN PLOTZENSEE. CONCLUSION OF THEIR INITIAL TRAINING PERIOD: THE SCENE AT THE BARRACKS IN ZURICH 
the words “ Tag der Schande" (Day Se thousands of Berliners AS YOUNG SOLDIERS COLLECT THEIR WEAPONS. THE SWISS ARMY IS THE ONLY ONE TO 


jotzensee, where many members of the Resistance were executed. The 
ation was org 4 by the I of Fr ALLOW THIS DISPERSAL OF ARMS THROUGH THE COUNTRY 


a 


iH cs 


4 


CONVICTED FOR ANTI-SEMITIC ACTIVITIES: ARNOLD STRUNK (LEFT), AND PAUL-JOSEF 
SCHOENEN—BEHAVING TRUE TO CHARACTER—IN COURT AT COLOGNE, GERMANY. . 
Arnold Strunk, a baker's assistant, was sentenced to fourteen months’ imprisonment for °% DISPLAY IN TAIPEH NEW PARK, FORMOSA: A COMMUNIST CHINESE AIR FORCE MIG-IS, WHICH 
daubing slogans and swastikas @ Cologne synagogue and the memorial to Nazi victims CRASH-LANDED, KILLING ITS PILOT, ON JANUARY 12. HE WAS BURIED WITH FULL HONOURS AT 
Christmas Eve. Scomen, che tuba wae sentenced to ten months’ aeaeibonsinen. THE CHINESE AIR FORCE CEMETERY NEAR TAIPEH. THE PILOT WAS REPORTED BY THE 
NATIONALISTS TO HAVE DEFECTED 


(Lett.) 

MR. KHRUSHCHEY, 
PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER AND A DOLE- 
FUL-LOOKING PRESI- 
DENT DE GAULLE AS 
THEY WILL APPEAR 
In THE VIAREGGIO 

CARNIVAL. 

The town of Viar: 10, 
in Italy, is Tine 
suitably summit- 


President Eisen- 

hower, President de 

Gaulle and Mr. 
Macmillan. 


(Righe.) 

MR. MACMILLAN 
NEARING COMPLE- 
TION. HE ALSO WILL 
APPEAR AT THE 
CARNIVAL ON A FLOAT 
CALLED “CARNIVAL 

AT THE SUMMIT.” 
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» I HAVE to begin this week with a 
pair of quotations. The first, from 
* Alice in Wonderland,” is long: 
. .. L only took the regular course.” 
“ What was that ? " inquired Alice. 
“ Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with,” 


THE “SONG OF NEUTRALITY,” FROM “ 
HAS “ AN AMUSING SCENE NOW AND THEN” 


MUSCLEBOUND (PHILIP LOCKE), RAZZO (MONTY LANDIS) AND TED (ALBERT FINNEY) 
LEADER IS PLAYED BY RON STEVENS. 


the Mock Turtle replied, “and then the different 
branches of Arithmetic— Ambition, Distraction, Uglifi- 
cation, and Derision.’ 
a never heard of * 
to say. ‘‘ What is it?’ 
The Gryphon lifted up both its paws in surprise. 
‘What! Never heard of uglifying!"’ it exclaimed. 
* You know what to beautify is, I a 
“Yes,” said Alice doubtfully: “ 
make—an ything—prettier.”’ 
“Well, then,” the Gryphon went on, “if you 
don't know what to uglify is, you must be a simpleton.” 


The second, from ‘* Troilus and Cressida,’’ is short: 
“* I would croak like a raven,’ says Thersites. 


Uglification,” " Alice ventured 


it means. —to 


It seems to me that, in parts of the theatre 
to-day, there is all too much uglification, derision, 
and raven-croaking. The same things are said 
over and over as if repetition would make them 
true. The same people laugh at them—the kind 
of empty, derisive laughter induced by some- 
body’s skid on a banana-skin. I have been led 
into these glum thoughts by the production of a 
play at the Royal Court that is a sad come-down 
after “One Way Pendulum.” 
“* high drung and slarrit ” is to réopen on Tuesday, 
February 23, in the West End: that is certainly 
good news, and the laughter at the Criterion will 
counter-balance the moaning at the Court. 


The story of the Court’s present play began 
with me in a temporary theatre at Shrewsbury 
in the summer of 1958. There a very good 
amateur company, with professional strengthening, 
acted a piece called “The Lily White Boys,” 
described as “‘ a cartoon for the theatre,”’ that had 
been in the first twenty plays (though not a prize- 
winner) of a recent competition. That com- 
petition sought plays that were able tq “ present 
in terms.of authentic theatre the dilemma of 
pee | in the middle of the zoth century.” 

tired phrase, and not a good play. It babbled on 
with a trio of teddy-boys and another of 


THE LILY WHITE BOYS" AT THE ROYAL COURT— WHICH 


: THE JUVENILE DELINQUENTS (LEFT TO RIGHT) ARE 


N. F. Simpson's’ 


OVER AND OVER. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


a fine play as ‘ The Telescope ' (written with Sherriff's 
forthright truth), the delinquent can be as much 
of a theatrical bore as the comic-housemaid stencil 
of years ago. I have only to notice a rash of side- 
whiskers and drainpipe trousers, and to find that 
the teddy-boy lingo must be an entire night's 
staple, for my spirits to 
droop irretrievably.” 


As played at Shrews- 
bury, “ The Lily White 
Boys’’ was just an 
average specimen of its 
kind. It said the usual 
things over and over, 
repetitive sbur-grapes 
satire that is as ex- 
pendable as the day's 
modish whimpering 
about the “ Establish- 
ment’ and the acid 
little games that 
various writers appear 
to play for each other's 
benefit. To be in the 
fashion now you must 
bang away at some- 
thing—for prefcrence 
anything accepted, 
anything successful. 
(At the moment I am, 
fashionably, banging 
away, though not, 1 
feel, at a success.) The 
fact that the alleged 
satire 1s unimportant 
now, and will be 


THE YOUTH 


even less so in a couple ~ 


of years, is of no consequence. The advocates 
of uglification and derision write only for an 
immediate circle; they hate to be attacked them- 
selves, and they are frigidly astonished when some- 
body suggests that 

their busy mocking is 

a froth on the surface 

of literature and the 

theatre that time will 

skim off with a flick 

or two. 


Il am not given to 
writing like this; but 
there are moments 
when one becomes 
bored with the whole 
artificial business: the 
humbugging assump- 
tion, for example, that 
in the theatre any 
dim little play must 
be praised if it is 
deliberately anarchic, 
written to shock. 
Reeling, writhing, 
uglifying—how 
tedious it is, and, by 
now, how old- 
fashioned ! 


“A CONVENTIONAL LIGHT COMEDY”: 
MORE THE MERRIER,” WHERE TRACEY LLOYD (DINAH FELBY) 
SHOWS UNFEIGNED DELIGHT UPON BEING TOLD BY HER MOTHER, 
STELLA FELBY (ANNA NEAGLE), THAT SHE IS TO HAVE A STEP- 
FATHER, AND THAT HE IS AN OIL MILLIONAIRE. THE PLAY 
OPENED AT THE STRAND THEATRE ON FEBRUARY 2. 


Let me add that 
“The Lilv White 
Boys,” which 
prompted this, is not 
more than merely dull. 
In its new guise at the Court (where its origin and 
the Shrewsbury performance are not mentioned 
in the programme) it has a “ dated ”’ air, almost 
as if these teddy-boys had been plucked from 





und@r misted glass. There is, indeed, Q> 
something sadly dated about the pieces 

that either attack and attack.—the Half-Brick 
school of Drama — or, throughout an evening, make 
vague little gestures, little dabs. Occasionally we 
are reminded of the pier automatic machines in 
which you animate lead footballers by pressing 
this handle or that, and producing a run of jerky 
contortions. 


\t the Royal Court “‘ The Lily White Boys 
has been turned into a teasy entertainment 
bristling with Brechtian tricks. There are lyrics 
(signed by Christopher Logue) that batter away 
as other labelled lyrics were battered away at us 
n “ The Threepenny Opera.’ There is a merci- 
fully unassuming score by Tony Kinsey and 
Bill Le Sage, and the fabric appears still to be 
that of the original piece, though pulled round a 
bit. It is a play in which everything from big 
business to Boy Scouts and trade unions 
anything, so long as it is successful—-is mocked in 
the manner assumed now to be devilishly satirical 


Well, after all, what does it matter ? Precious 
little. It is a dingy evening, a scrubby cvening. 
Naturally, there can be no sort of style or grace. 
It is simply a hammer-hammer-hammer, with an 
amusing scene now and then—a colloquy between 
a carpenter and an electrician continues to be 
comic—and an interpolated mock news film which 
is quite funny. The company acts throughout as 
if it were all pure gold. Such players as Albert 
Finney and Georgia Brown have cxactly the 
manner; and I hope Mr. Finney will not get caught 
up in these teddy-boy types: he is too good an 
actor. 


The Royal Court has done splendid things 
lately. Any theatre has a right to be proud of 
“ Cock-a-doodle Dandy,” “‘ Rosmersholm,”’ and 
“One Way Pendulum.” <All of those productions 

brought genuine 
honour to Sloane 
Square and thei nghsh 
Stage Company. ‘‘ The 
Lily White Boys,” we 
must + = is just a 


me in this kind of 
thing is the ugliness, 
like some smudge of 
prefabricated c«well- 
ings in a smoky mist. 
I hope that Half-Brick 
authors, Uglifying 
dramatists, advocates 
of the smash-and-grab 
drama, tough boys, 
will not jay the flatter- 
ing unction to their 
souls that they are 
pioneers whose work is 
appreciated only by 
the forward-looking. 
Believe me, it is back- 
waterstuff. Personally, 
speaking from a not 
very hoary middle age 
asa playgoer not averse 
from experiment, one 
loving the theatre more 
than any form of art, I 
grow thoroughly tired 
of these drab exercises 
in derision, evenings of the forcible-feeble. And 
exasperation refuses, as now, to be stifled. 


THE SCENE FROM “ THE 


I have to say that I do not carry any torc! 
for such a conventional light comedy 





teddy-girls. We were supposed to laugh 
ourselves pink at the spectacle of the 
teddy-boys “‘ getting in on the legitimate 
racket,” the author being quite sure, 
apparently, that any kind of success 
must be a racket, and that it was his task 
to bang away indiscriminately at all 
branches of society. I wrote at the time: 
“When, some years ago, Noél Coward 
created the three juvenile delinquents of 
* Ace of Clubs,’ we were not yet tired of the 
creatures—each of them, as somebody said, 
a cosh personified. To-day, except in such 





“THE NIGHT LIFE OF A VIRILE POTATO 1 
Sarah Churchill in a comedy by Gloria Russell. 
“ SAINT JOAN " (Old Vic).—Barbara Jefford in Bernard Shaw's play, directed 


by Douglas Seale. 
“DOUBLE YOLK” (St. Martin's).—A pair of plays by Hugh and Margaret 

Williams, with Robert Flemyng, Judy Campbell, Anna Massey, and A 

Landon in the casts. Jack Minster directs one, Celia Johnson the other. 

(February 10.) 

“ FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE” 

in its Theatre Workshop production. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(February 8.) 
(February 9.) 


(February 11.) 


(Lyric, Hammersmith).— 


vice 


(Garrick).—The Soho musical play, 


as “‘The More the Merrier’’ (Strand). 
This is at the other extreme: insipid 
playmaking, in another too familiar 
convention, by a dramatist, Ronald 
Millar, who has done better in the 
past. Anna Neagie heads the company, 
and we can welcome a brisk new- 
comer in Tracey Lloyd. At least the 
night does not uglify. I have the 
greatest faith in the theatre, and 
the spring programme promises th 
right kind of excitement. So on then 
in all hope, without a backward glance. 











irical 


“CIOUS 
‘ning, 
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A VAST EXTENT OF TONGUE. 





























SELF-SERVICE FEEDING: A BRILLIANT PICTURE OF A CHAMELEON TAKING A FLY WITH ITS VERY LONG TONGUE. 


To the layman the chameleon is generally known for its ability to change ! 
colour according to its surroundings. However, it has many more 

ments; one of them, its ability to shoot out its tongue to a vast extent in 
catching prey, is seen here. This photograph is the result of much hard work; 
it is the twenty-third attempt. The camera used was a Zeiss 2} x 2}-in. Super 


Ikonta fitted with a F=0.5 M. close-up lens. The distance from lens to subject 
was 16 ins. and with the diaphragm set at F16, the depth of field is approxi- 
mately 4} ins. An electronic flash of medium power was used and the 
exposure was 1/100th sec. The tongue is thrust out partly by its own elasticity 
and partly by having blood forced into hollow spaces within it. 
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THE RESULT OF LONDON’S “ PHANTOM” STRIKE: HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE LINING AN UNDERGROUND PLATFORM IN THE EVENING RUSH-HOUR, WONDERING IF A TRAIN WILL COME. 


-° 


<a 
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THE LONG JOURNEY HOME: ANOTHER SCENE OF PATIENT CROWDS WAITING TO BE ALLOWED TO ENTER THE STATION ON A CHANCE OF CATCHING ONE OF THE RARE TRAINS. 
CHAOS ON LONDON’S UNDERGROUND: THE DISCOMFORT OF MANY, CAUSED BY THE UNOFFICIAL ACTION OF A FEW. 


Seldom can there have been a more muddled and pointless demonstration, 
or more general inconvenience caused by it, than the one-day unofficial 
strike which paralysed many of London’s railway services on February 1. 
This strike had been called some time before, but since then the executive 
of the National Union of Railwaymen had called a national strike to take effect 
This decision was taken after the British Transport 


from February 15. 
Commission, whose Chairman is Sir Brian Robertson, had refused to enter into 
prior commitments on wages before the independent pay review committee 





issued its report in April. This would seem to have rendered the previously- 
planned one-day strike unnecessary, but the N.U.R. London District Council 
secretary nevertheless announced that it was too late to do anytliing officially 
about it. The result was inexcusable chaos. Underground staff were in- 
structed by Union notices to report for work, but comparatively few did. 
No one knew for certain which trains would run and which would not. The 
Automobile Association referred to the situation as the worst traffic chaos 
ever to be experienced in Central London. 
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WAITING IN THE RAIN FOR TRAINS THAT DIDN'T RUN AND TAXIS THAT DIDN'T COME: A SCENE IN THE STRAND AFTER THE DAY'S WORK ON FEBRUARY }. 





MOTIONLESS IN REGENT STREET: A SCENE IN THE EVENING RUSH-HOUR, WHICH THE FATUOUS RAIL STRIKE HAD MADE INTO THE WORST LONDON TRAFFIC JAM EVER. 
THE POWER AND INCONVENIENCE OF A FUTILE UNOFFICIAL STRIKE: LONDON RUSH-HOUR SCENES IN THE RAIN. 


A broad hint of the chaos which may descend on London’s traffic if the 
355,000 members of the National Union of Railwaymen carry out their orders 
to strike on February 15 was given by the one-day unofficial strike which 
pointlessly threw a five-square-mile area of Central London into almost com- 
plete paralysis on the evening of February 1. This token strike, rendered 
absurd by the N.U.R.’s decision to order a full-scale strike later in the month, 
made Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square and Oxford Circus the hubs of traffic 
blockages which spread out along every street. Thousands of people were 


at least an hour late returning home. It was raining as hundreds of people 
jostled each other to clamber aboard almost immovable buses, and queued 
outside Underground stations waiting to be allowed to venture on to the 
packed platforms. Road traffic was estimated to be 70 per cent. above normal ; 
while there were 400 fewer trains. An A.A. patrol took 2} hours to pick 
its way through five miles of the congested area. The police were sorely over- 
worked and the public justly exasperated. Above the closed gates of Oxford 
Circus Tube Station hung the sign, “It’s quicker by Tube.” 
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COULD have wished that Mr. John 
Lehmann had kept for his second 
volume, I Am My BrotHeER, some such 
easy title as that of “The Whispering 
Gallery,”” which he bestowed on his first. 
In the first place, Mr. Lehmann is clearly 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


days, theirs is a dwindling category !|—t 
read the English translation of Marti 
Descalzo’s Gop’s FRONTIER. 
atmosphere as truly Spanish as any boo 
that I have read for a long time: the he. 
and poverty of a drought-stricken village; 








not his brother—I thought, but again I 
may be wrong, that he only had sisters ?—and 
in the second, as our American friends say, 
“I don’t get it.” Certainly the line is a quotation 
from the late Demetrios Capetanakis’s poem 
“ Abel,”” but the author himself describes this 
poem, with its curious, mystical identification 
(I must suppose) of the slayer with the slain, as 
“ most extraordinary.” I still don’t get it. 

Nevertheless, I cannot resist the beautiful 
cadences of Mr. Lehmann’s prose, or the gentle 
whispers of his thought. (I am not saying that 
his thought is vapourish, which it most certainly is 
not, but only that he never bellows it out at his 
reader.) This book, which covers the whole of 
the war period, starts with the disillusion which 
afflicted left-wing intellectuals, unless they had 
finally sold their intelligences to Moscow, at the 
Russo-German Pact and the partition of Poland. 
Some of them started the old shibboleths pealing 
from the cracked bells in the ruined steeples when 
Soviet Russia became our “ ally.’ Mr. Lehmann, 
for one, kept his head. He saw very clearly-— 
possibly because he had taken the trouble to 
inform himself—what wads the real lot of the 
creative artist in Russia, especially in wartime, 
and he did not hesitate to denounce it, largely as a 
warning to his own countrymen. 

Throughout the book, the names of Auden and 
Isherwood recur like a changing /eit-motiv. Was 
the attack on them really “ unfair’’? I should 
prefer to inquire: “ Is Mr. Lehmann’s défénce of 
them really convincing ?"’ My-answer to both is 
“No,” and I am sorry to say that I believe that 
in this—as nowhere else in this honest and 
courageous search into his own heart and into 
that of his contemporaries—Mr. Lehmann deceives 
himself. At least he is at no pains.to conceal the 
growing disappointment which both were to 
cause him. 

But there is no propaganda in this book. The 
author's preoccupation with the avant-garde must 
be concéded to him, for his whole purpose as a 
publisher has been to seek Sut and encourage new 
talent, In consequence,-this is the-most compre- 
hensive and discégning survey of the young poets 
of the 1940's that we are ever-likely to see. Nor 
does Mr. Lehmann merely go running about, like 
St. Paul’s Athenians, seeking some new things. 
He is never tricked into publishing a poem or a 
story just because the author has pathos, added 
to an apology for talent. And he gives us a 
pleasantly satirical pitture of Louis Aragon, 
reciting to a group of the faithful in London, for 
hour after embarrassing hour! So let me, as an 
unrepentant member of the Establishment, pay 
my tribute to Mr. Lehmann’s fine qualities of heart 
and mind, and to the beauty of his literary 
craftsmanship. 

Going back 200 years, where I really feel more 
at home! I must recommend Mr. Robin Reilly's 
THe Rest To Fortune, a biography of that 
enigmatic figure, General Wolfe who took Quebec. 
Schoolboys, of course, know that he recited Gray’s 
Elegy to his staff as he set out on this great 
exploit... (But schoolboys who read this book, as 
they should, will realise that they are wrong !) 
The point about Wolfe was that he was a profes- 
sional soldier, with a real pride in his profession, 
in an age when all appointments and promotions 
went by “ interest.’’ Wolfe himself became a 
lieutenant-colonel at the age of twenty-three, and 
had recommended himself in action to such highly- 
placed, if unamiable, commanders as the Duke of 
Cumberland. Still, he was always concerned lest 
higher promotion should elude him. The author 
successfully retells the great story of the storming 
of the Heights of Abraham, of Wolfe’s death at 
the moment of victory, and of the various parts 
played by two at least of his brigadier-generals to 
discredit him. 

History can be told in many ways. I do not 
think that the extreme partiality manifested by 
Lord Russell of Liverpooi in Ir I Forcet THEE, 
the story of the establishment of the modern State 
of Israel, is going to win many friends or influence 
people. Historians should not, perhaps, be 
expected to be impartial—they are often very dull 
when they try to be—but I think that Lord Russell 
might have made more effort to understand and to 
deploy the real difficulties which faced this country 
whilé it held the Mandate. 

There is not much to be said about Licut 
Brive, Dark Bive (why, may an old Oxonian 
inquire, this unusual precedence ?) except: yes, 
undergraduates have always written like this, 
bless them, and they always will! They are at 
their best, and I think this anthology of modern 


undergraduate writing exemplifies the fact, when 
they are writing stories, poetry, or recounting real 
experiences, and not when they begin moralising on 
the state of society. The publishers make large 
claims for a new “ responsibility '’ to be found in 
these pieces. I don’t see’a glimmer of it. There 
they are again, putting their hands dutifully 
behind their backs and reciting the old, old patter: 
“I like to spit in Nanny’s eye!” 


; 
* 
CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


© some of you, it may seem small beer, but 
I, myself, found this little passage from the 
last British Championship fascinating. 

Green had blundered away a piece and was 
playing on in some desperation. Barely thirty 
seconds remained on his clock in which to make 
his next six moves. He had little but a useful 
supported passed pawn, He just hadn't the time 
to sum up his position calmly and resign—a para- 
doxical situation fairly familiar among the masters. 
Lloyd was little better off (perhaps sixty seconds !); 
which means that all the moves I give were made 
on the board far more quickly than the most facile 
of my readers will make them now—and which 
gives all its point to the scintillating coup de grdce 
at the end. 


MAAN LINAS LN 


K. W. Lioyp,: Black. 
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A. Y. Green, White. 
1. R-KN1 Q-B3 

White’s last move had threatened 2. Qx N! 
2. N-B3 K-R1 

Not the best, but good enough—and what can 
you expect in two seconds flat ? 

3. N—-NS R-K2 
4. N-B7ch K-N2 

For perhaps two-fifths of a second, Lloyd, no 
doubt, toyed with the idea of 4....QxN, then saw 
5. PxQ, RxQ; 6. P—B8(Q) mate and snatched back 
his fingers as from a hot coal. 

For perhaps four seconds he would consider 
4.... RN; 5. PxR, QP: with all his booty, 
he can afford to return an odd doubloon or two. 
But why be so generous? A bishop and knight are 
poor to co-operate in the endgame: the win, though 
no doubt always there, would be laboured. 

5. N-KS PxN 

Any contributions gratefully received ! 

6.P xP 

If now 6. 
unpleasantness still 

Gi.cs Qx P(K3) 

Curtains. White resigns, for Black has seen that 
if 7. PxQ, then 7. . . . B~N2 leaves White helpless, 
¢.g., 8. Qx B, RxQ, ete. 

Yes. 6. . . . Q-Br would have been just as con- 
clusive (7. P-Q6, B-—Nz just the same); but, would 
you have seen either within five seconds ? 


Having recently played a small part in helping 
Oxford to acquire large funds for restoration, I 
was interested to have the opportunity of admiring 
the magnificent Ciry or CAMBRIDGE, “a survey 
and inventory by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments,”’ accompanied by a box of 
large-scale maps showing positions of monuments 
and plans of King’s, St. John’s and Trinity 
Colleges. These volumes are, of course, illustrated 
with very fine photographs, smaller maps, and 
line-drawings, including rubbings of brasses. I can 
imagine no better guide to any discerning visitor 
who wants to “ do’ Cambridge thoroughly—and 
then have a permanent, complete memorial of 
his visit. 

I am not sure that I would recommend those 
who have never been to Spain—though in these 
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the priest, the mayor, the tavern-keeper, 
and, predominantly, the women; the scandal and 
gossip; love and hate; God and the devil. All these 
are here, and the reader will find them exactly true 
to life. He will also have to cope with miracles 
performed, very much against his will, by a railway 
signalman, and with the reactions of all his fellow- 
villagers to this most disconcerting gift. It is strong 
meat, flavoured with the right Spanish seasoning, 

Mr. Irwin Shaw’s Two WEEKs IN ANOTHER 
Town is another novel which I found entertaining. 
Its setting is Rome, but we do not meet many) 
Romans, for the book is “ populated,” if that i 
the right word, by Americans of all kinds, mostly 
concerned in the film business, where one of them 
is shooting a film. He has engaged a former 
Hollywood actor, now a N.A.T.O. bureaucrat in 
Paris, to come to Rome for a fortnight in order to 
dub the part of the leading man, unfortunately 
too alcoholic to be coherent. The book is really 
about marriage and promiscuous sex relations— 
and incredibly tangled they are. But Mr. Shaw 
introduces a strange element in the shape of a 
boy whose girl the hero casually takes from him, 
for an afternoon. It is the conflict and the bond 
between the hero and this boy which makes the 
book really memorable. 

If I hadn’t known that Mr. Durrell was a poet, 
I should have said “I thought as much” on 
taking up his CLea. I cannot remember having 
seen any of the three novels which preceded this 
last contribution to a group of four, and since the 
author intends them to be judged together, I am 
at a disadvantage. It took me at least half the 
book before I could sort out either the characters 
or the style, described as a “ word-continuum.” 
When I had done so, I found that I was enjoying 
myself quite a lot. There are constant references 
to an extremely unpleasant person called Purse- 
warden, who wrote crashingly dull aphorisms, 
slept with his sister, and died, mercifully for all, 
before the action of this book begins. Once I had 
realised, or, at any rate, persuaded myself, that the 
author disliked him quite as much as I did, I took 
heart and persevered. It was worth it. (One of 
these days, I suppose, I shall have to write this 
page asa“ word-continuum.” Perhaps Mr. Durrell 
will give me some tips.) 

But it was not, I fear, worth ploughing through 
SuNsET at SHEBA, by John Harris, an established 
author who can do much better than this novel 
set against a background of De Wet’s rising in 
South Africa, in 1914. There is plenty of excite- 
ment, treachery, shooting, and the inevitable girl 
—but it seemed to me to add up to very little. 

My colleague Mr. J. C. Trewin has produced 
his nineteenth volume of PLays OF THE YEAR. 
For 1959, he has chosen four: ‘‘ The Grass is 
Greener,’ ‘‘ The Imaginary Invalid,”’ ‘‘ The Splendid 
Outcasts,” and ‘‘ Let Them Eat Cake.”” Of the 
first-named, he writes: “The present piece is 
matter for a May morning. I find it a blessed 
change from the Dolorous Drama, world-hating, 
deep in a dump: the kind of nonsense that is like 
the sound of people moaning at the bar at the end 
of a long evening.”” How right ! 

A final word of welcome to THE HENRY 
WILLIAMSON ANIMAL SaGA, containing complete 
texts of ‘‘ Epic of Brock the Badger ” and “‘ Chak- 
chek the Peregrine,’ as well as of the famous 
favourites ‘“‘Tarka the Otter” and ‘Salar the 
Salmon.” It may be a commonplace to suggest that 
Henry Williamson is the Jack London of our day- 
but let us, in so good a cause, be commonplace ! 
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